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EDITORIALS 


OT the least value of the Friendship Fund 
this year will be its testing of how we 
actually feel toward the Germans, some of 

whom fought against us in the war. Are we good 
sports who would not jump on a fellow when he is 
down? Are we Christians enough to hear the 
Master say, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” 
We rejoice to hear of one university where they 
plan an appeal for Germany alone in order to be 
afforded occasion to think and talk through such 
central issues of internationalism. Unexpected 
encouragement to the Friendship Fund should 
come from the effort to secure funds to feed Ger- 
man children, to which effort publicity is now 
being given. It is a striking thing that initiative 
for this work is being undertaken by a military 
man, Major General Allen. That noble Jew, Julius 
Rosenwald, has ‘given the first $100,000. 


rHNHE review of “The Ethics of Capitalism” 

which Professor Elwood contributes to this 

issue furnishes an occasion to state again the 
policy of the Student Y. M. C. A. in regard to so- 
cial and industrial questions. That policy is one 
of open-minded search for truth rather than of a 
bias of support for any particular theory of social 
readjustment. It is the method of education and 
not the method of propaganda. Some of our read- 
ers will not agree with the point of view of Pro- 
fessor Elwood. Some will not agree with that of 
Mr. Rosebush. Our counsel in such a case is, 
scrutinize with open mind both these points of 
view, and others; make very sure that you con- 
stantly bring your own view and opinions to the 
touch-stone of our Lord’s teaching and spirit; 
work out your own convictions. 


NE of the tasks which any organization 
working among American students has to 
face is the dividing up of large colleges into 

groups of compassable size. Our friends who are 
always trying to reorganize the Associations into 
some purely logical form worked out in a closet, 
do not always consider this typically national and 
persistently human problem. 

The student Associations have tended in his- 
toric practice to assume that groups drawn up 
according to sex lines were neither better nor 
worse than any other ways of shunting the multi- 
tudes into clusters. This division into men’s and 
women’s Associations will probably continue for 
some time as far as pure organization goes. We 
sense no widespread urge for organic union. Yet 


it is clear as daylight that the two Associations 
are doing more and more things together. Many 
local problems are most profitably worked out to- 
gether. Several Field Councils have met together 
and the National Council and the corresponding 
Executive Committee of the Y. W. C. A. will con- 
fer at Indianapolis. The Council of Christian 
Associations is operating effectively on several 
matters of national import. It is in the realm of 
thought that we can help each other most. The 
Lord of our thought is so great that no one of us 
will be able to comprehend Him fully until each 
sex, as Well as each race, makes its own distinctive 
contribution to our common knowledge. 


Decision 


E today owe a great debt to psychologists 

and religious educators generally. More 

clearly than in recent generations, cer- 
tainly, we see the character values of all the life 
that touches us. In this illumination we are in 
danger of losing sight of one of the fixed points in 
our own unfailing past experience—the essential 
place of decision. 

The one who would be a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
in any real meaning of the term, must at some 
time begin his discipleship. How that is done is a 
matter of secondary interest at this point, except 
to say with the late Professor James that such a 
decision should be projected vigorously. 

We have now reached the piace in our thinking 
where the average group of college men need no 
argument to prove that any religion, to be of 
value, must touch every phase of our corporate as 
well as individual life. But we are constantly 
faced by the danger of comfortably accepting the 
theory that individuals and society will inevitably 
evolve upward, lifted by a smooth-running, noise- 
less and unfailing jack-screw. The experience of 
the race gives the lie to such blind optimism. At 
some point men must decide and act on the de- 
cision to be or not to be disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Unless this year there are great numbers of 
those who reaffirm, or decide for the first time, to 
go forward with Christ as Lord and Saviour from 
death to life, we will have failed tragically. 
Whether we call the process evangelism or not, the 
one deepest need of our time is for men who will 
in all humility, with unswerving loyalty to facts, 
call their fellows as individuals and in groups, 
large and small, to begin and continue as loyal 
friends of our Lord. We should seek by all the 
ingenuity of Christian love to win men to disciple- 
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ship with Him, and to help them, with ourselves, 
to commit themselves to His full program for the 
individual and the whole world. 


December Twenty-fifth, 1923 


S Christmas necessary this year? Certainly it 
will be nothing but a tiresome bore unless it 
really represents and expresses something. If, 

however, this Christmas time can help to call out 
and focus the deep, true longings and aspirations 
of the right-minded people of the race, then 
Christmas, 1923, will prove a date from which 
history will be recorded. Such a Christmas we 
can help make not only possible but inevitable. 

For one thing, we should each make careful 
study of the international situation—so full today 
of grim possibilities, and yet on the eve, we dare 
to think, of developments for incalculable good: 
No thoughtful well wisher of his kind—to say 
nothing of an honest disciple of Jesus—can sit 
still today as he watches the councils of death 
being held at different points in Europe. We must 
not allow politicians, steeped in the motives and 
methods of the bad old past, to carry over their 
hateful and hate-breeding processes into this hour 
of the world’s dire need. 

Perhaps we can be most constructively helpful 
at this point by putting ourselves, individually and 
by groups, unequivocally and openly on the side of 
The League of Nations, The International Court 
(its lineal descendant) and of American counsel 
and aid to help settle the reparations muddle. The 
fact that politicians have messed up the two for- 
mer and that the latter effort may be negatived 
before these words see print should not discour- 
age us. 

If we may trust those who have made a thought- 
ful study of the present situation, the days right 
ahead of us hold even greater possibilities for evil 
than did 1917. Students, let us demonstrate that 
we are alive to the possibilities of this hour and let 
us, by voice and pen, seek to let our representative 
know what we believe should be done. Let us, 
moreover, seek to counsel with our clergy in the 
matter. The organized Church was impotent to 
prevent the war. Here is a chance for organized 
religion to help our leaders to take the true, unsel- 
fish Christian way of seeking to be, in some small 
means, the Good Samaritan among the nations. If 
we do our best to bring this to pass, we shall have 
some right to celebrate, with full hearts, the anni- 
versary of the first singing “‘on earth peace; good 
will toward men.” 

But, of course, we would be in grave danger if 
we stopped here. The true spirit of Christmas 
will lead each one of us to examine our personal 
and social practice and relations to see if, by any 
chance, the seed of anything contrary to the spirit 
of good will resides within us. The more definite, 
intimate and specific this scrutiny is, the better 
for us and all those about us. “Am I in all my re- 
lationships at home, in the class room, on the ath- 
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letic field and in social life striving to take Jesus 
Christ seriously and go forward with him into a 
world which will not merely be warless, but where 
brotherhood and Christian helpfulness will con- 


trol human relations?” ‘That will create the real 
spirit of Christ which is the one genuine spirit of 
Christmas. 


Independent Thinking 


PASSION for Truth is about as holy a qual- 
ity as a man may possess. It is always re- 
freshing to meet a man who, having this 

passion, has achieved some strong independent 
convictions. These show that he has been doing 
some thinking. The crowd is too much made up 
of those who do no original thinking. For them 
the drift of public sentiment is enough to deter- 
mine their views. Theirs is much the easiest way. 

But just because the average man does indulge 
in so little fearless thought, there arises the com- 
pelling opportunity for a few consecrated Chris- 
tian minds and hearts to exercise a profound in- 
fluence in the university, as in the world at large. 

We may well be glad that there are pioneer 
thinkers in many fields of thought today and tha! 
their influence is widely felt. Some of these lead- 
ers, but not enough of them, are numbered among 
the forces of Christianity, and things are different 
because of them. There are some stalwart Chris- 
tians among us who, having faced present condi- 
tions throughout the world, are acutely pained 
with what they see and are resolved that their 
lives shall count to the uttermost in the cause of 
better things. To the best of their ability they are 
thinking out the Truth, and they live accordingly. 

On the college campus today the man to be most 
admired is the one who is thinking the most fear- 
lessly. If there are enough like him, and of the 
right sort, they can make it “the thing to do” to be 
honest and decent, mentally alert and mentally 
fearless, law-abiding, and yes, even religious. 
Great indeed is the power of the man of convic- 
tion and personality to lead others. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is itself a 
monument to the fact that there has long been a 
company of men and women who, in viewing their 
life work, have sunk their selfish inclinations, have 
surveyed the needs of the world in frank abandon, 
have reached their own independent convictions, 
and in the power of those convictions have gone 
forth to the ends of the earth. 

Let the Mind of Christ search out the minds 
and hearts of American students as never before! 
Let their thinking have the sharpness of tempered 
steel! Each has but one life to live! And if each 
would live that life for all it is worth, he must 
forsake the crowd and its lethargy and be a pio- 
neer! The Indianapolis Convention should be to 
American students, those who attend and those 
who do not, a ringing call to think for themselves, 
and having thought, to say “Lord, here am I. Use 
me, just as Thou wilt, and when, and where.” 
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HE first recorded word of the public ministry 

of Jesus was “The Kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent ye and believe the gospel.” 
Most readers interpret repentance in such lan- 
guage as that of John Watson: “Repentance is the 
grace of a broken and a contrite spirit.” But that 
is not the primary meaning of the word which 
Jesus used. It is properly defined “change your 
mind.” Entrance into the new fellowship im- 
plied a flexibility of intellect which made possible 
the adjustment of life to the new ideas which 
Jesus was introducing into the world. He real- 
ized the significance of ideas as forces which 
shape ideals, and it is ideals that inspire conduct. 
Inability to change their minds, to respond to 
new ideas, shut the doors of the new Kingdom to 
many. Their intellects were not accessible. They 
were not teachable. They did not want to learn. 
Their minds were closed. This was one of the 
hardest problems with which Jesus had to strug- 
gle. It was not by chance that his opening word 
was “change your mind”; for a receptive, teach- 
able mind is a primary virtue of the Christian 
character. 

A word of definition is here in place. Let us 

begin with some negatives. Openmindedness does 

not mean empty-mindedness. As John Dewey re- 
marks, “To hang out a sign saying ‘Come right 
in; there is no one at home’ is not the equivalent 
of hospitality.” Nor does openmindedness mean 
keeping questions forever open and therefore re- 
fusing to make any affirmations. One is justified 
in making his generalization where “a reasonable 
degree of adjacent cases” are at hand. He must 
decide upon the evidence when it is in, recognizing 
always, however, that new evidence may change 
his conclusion. We admire the modesty of the 
true scholar. When one has made any province 
of truth his own by patient and reverent search, 
he is bound to be humble because he has learned 

how vast truth is, of which he possesses only a 

minute part. Yet sometimes we find an excessive 
modesty which, as Chesterton reminds us, would 


hesitate even to affirm belief in the multiplication 
table. 








Again, openmindedness does not mean lack of 


. minds conviction. Often men who have no settled opin- 
before: ‘ions of their own and no desire to possess any, lay 
mpered | claim to the virtue of the open mind. Their minds 
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are “open at both ends.” To them one opinion 
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By way of positive definition we may say that 
Openmindedness means intellectual hospitality. 
Any fact or information which may throw light 





The Christian Duty of an Open Mind 


By James C. Baker 


upon the problems in hand is heartily welcomed 
no matter from what sources it comes nor what 
changes in opinion, belief, or conduct it may 
compel. 

The man of open mind is an unsparing lover 
of the truth. He believes in its ability to take care 
of itself. He is ready to follow its light wherever 
it may lead. His supreme concern is not to be 
orthodox but to be true, not to be in accord with 
tradition but in accord with reality. He is a man 
of faith. He repeats with Milton: “Let truth and 
falsehood grapple; whoever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter!” This clears 
the way for freedom of investigation which has 
made possible the great achievements of modern 
science. 

The open minded man is also a tolerant man. 
He welcomes free discussion. He claims the right 
of free thought for himself and with fine intel- 
lectual courtesy he grants the same right to others. 
This is one application of the Golden Rule: what 
he asks for himself he grants to others. To use 
the words of Phillips Brooks, he gives “willing 
consent that other men hold and express opinions 
with which he may disagree, until they are con- 
vinced by reason that these opinions are untrue.” 

Can anyone doubt that this is an attitude of 
mind which needs especially to be stressed in these 
days when the ancient rights of free speech, free 
press, and free assemblage are being assailed in 
the name of patriotism, one hundred per cent 
Americanism, and other slogans? If we are to 
have a free, progressive, religious and political 
life, it can only be through the acknowledgment 
of the rights of others to think and speak in the 
same measure in which we claim those rights for 
ourselves. As Herbert Spencer wisely remarks: 
“In proportion as we love truth more and victory 
less, we shall be anxious to know what it is which 
leads our opponents to think as they do.” They 
may have some light which has been hidden from 
us and which will change our conclusions. In case 
we still continue to differ they have made a con- 
tribution in stating their side of the case. 

Openmindedness is one of the most difficult of 
the Christian virtues to achieve. Too often the 
integrity of the understanding has not been set 
above all price. Prejudice stands in the way. It 
is, Moreover, so easy to come to our conclusions 
on only half the evidence. Fear seizes us lest the 
foundations of life be broken up. Indolence dreads 
“the pain of a new idea.” Pride makes us believe 
that what we don’t know isn’t knowledge. Pre- 
judice, snap-judgment, timidity, indolence, conceit 
—these are some of the obstacles in the path to 
the virtue of openmindedness. 

What does openmindedness do for us? First of 
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all, it insures incurable youth. 
“premature intellectual old age.” It keeps us 
sensitive to new ideas and purposes which enrich 
and enlarge life. In the second place, the open 
mind helps us to be the friend of good causes, even 
though they be new. The closed mind of the ec- 
clesiastic of Jesus’ day effectually shut him off 
from the appeal of the new order of which Jesus 
was the Great Herald. The ranks of the stand- 
patters in relation to all great human interests 
in all ages are recruited from those who fail to 


It saves us from 


Should the Policies of the Student Volunteer 
Movement be Modified? 


By John L. Childs 


S I shall raise in this article some questions 
about present policies of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, it may be well for me first 

to state certain personal convictions in order that 
my general position may not be misunderstood. 
3riefly summarized, these convictions are as fol- 
lows: 

I believe America has today a peculiar world 
responsibility. Grave as are her domestic prob- 
lems they can make no serious demand for the 
exclusive attention of her people. On the con- 
trary, many of the problems which press upon 
America with greatest force have their roots in 
world situations and can never be solved in any 
narrow nationalistic sense. Modern problems of 
economic government, and race, unite with reli- 
gion in emphasizing that we must recognize the 
solidarity of mankind as a binding social law. 
Therefore, I believe that it is important for us 
and for the world that America should share in 
a more generous spirit the material and the spirit- 
ual resources which are at her command. 

I believe that in meeting her world responsibil- 
ity America will find the foreign missionary enter- 
prise one of her most effective agencies. Freely 
granting the many imperfections in this move- 
ment, we must recognize that judged by its 
achievements it is, as declared by one of our lead- 
ing sociologists, “the most promising adventure 
in sustained altruism ever made by our people.” 
While many modifications in missionary policy 
will have to be made, I believe that the day of 
missions is far from over. 

I write as a Student Volunteer. I gladly ac- 
knowledge that I am one of that large company 


NOTE: We print this article in line with the custom 
of this and other journals, not as necessarily in agreement 
at every point with the opinions of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, but in the belief that it will help to clarify certain 
issues now before the Student Christian Movement in the 
United States. We are gratified that the forthcoming 
Indianapolis Convention to such a large degree recognizes 
in its viewpoint and leadership the present day world con- 
ditions and the most approved missionary policy for deal- 
ing with them.—The Editors. 
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keep an open mind. Finally, there is endless zest 
and interest in life for those who realize that we 
may expect forever that new light will be break- 
ing in upon the human spirit. William James 
was a noble example of one who kept an open 
mind and concerning him his son writes: “For 
James was perennially ‘keen’ about new things 
and future things, about beginnings and promises. 
His mind looked forward eagerly.” Life to the 
openminded never ceases to be a spiritual ad- 
venture. 


of American students whose life has been enriched 
by the message of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. I am sure that I express the view held by 
the vast majority of my fellow-missionaries when 
I say that the Student Volunteer Movement has 
made an indispensable contribution to the modern 
missionary movement. 

It is, therefore, as one interested in this Move- 
ment and its purposes that I raise the question 
whether the time has not come for fundamental 
changes in its policies if it is to continue to be a 
useful agency in the world-wide Christian move- 
ment. Many factors in the present world situa- 
tion would seem to make timely a consideration 
of this question. In this article I shall be able to 
outline only briefly what some of those factors are, 
and to state what seems to me to be their signifi- 
cance for future missionary policy. 

1. The development in lands such as China, 
Japan, and India of indigenous Christian move- 
ments, with their rapidly expanding staffs of able 
leaders. Today in all of these lands are to be 4 
found Christian workers among their own na- 
tionals who are fully the equals in spirit and 
capacity of our best foreign missionaries. Their 
number is constantly growing. We are now in the 
transitional period when the directing control of 
Christian work is passing from the hands of the 
missionaries to these native* leaders. This will 
in turn mean that our foreign mission boards will 
increasingly recognize that their policies in these 
countries will be determined by the Christian 
people living in them. The Chinese Recorder, 
probably the best missionary magazine published 
on the field, voiced this view in a recent editoria 
in which it said that the missionaries of the future 
should be “called and not sent.” In other words; 
the initiative in determining the number and typ 
of missionary recruits must pass from the missio 
boards to the indigenous Christian societies. 

2. A corrollary of the fact just stated woul 
be that not only would the right to determine th 








* The term native is ured in the sense one would speak of a nati¥ 
American or Englishman and is too good a word to discard simp 
secause it has sometimes been used in a derogatory sense. 
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number and the type of missionaries primarily 
reside with the native Christian workers, but 
that also they should share in the decision as to 
whether the money that will be required to sup- 
port foreign workers in their lands could be more 
usefully employed in other ways. I personally be- 
lieve that Dr. T. T. Lew, of Peking, enunciated 
a principle which will eventually gain many sup- 
porters when he said that the money given by 
American people to foreign missions is given to 
God for his work rather than to foreign mission- 
aries as such, and that the one thing all desire is 
to see it used in the most productive manner. In 
my opinion we have tended to look upon our con- 
tribution to these lands too exclusively in terms 
of ever increasing numbers of foreign missionar- 
ies. It may well be that we already have reached 
a stage when a considerable share of the funds 
devoted to the support of missionaries could be 
more advantageously invested in other ways. 
When one considers the paucity of funds available 
for scholarships for tested native Christian work- 
ers for study both at home and abroad, the small 
amounts invested in high grade Christian litera- 
ture, the woefully inadequate salaries often paid 
native workers, one is inclined to assert that if to 
provide for these and other similar matters will 
mean fewer missionaries, we would better have 
fewer missionaries. Unfortunately it does some- 
times get down to a question of either one or the 
other. 

In this connection the statement made on the 
report of the China Christian Educational Com- 
mission should be recalled, namely, that for what 
it costs to maintain one high grade foreign educa- 
tor, five able Chinese educators could be supported. 
Even if we lower the figure to four, it still ought 
to make us pause long to consider whether the 
average Christian missionary will contribute more 
to the cause than four native Christian workers. 

The present situation would seem to call much 
more for quality in workers from the West than 
for mere numbers. The profound influence upon 
the intellectual and social life of China growing 
out of Dr. Dewey’s two-year visit is striking testi- 
mony to the importance of the West giving of her 
ablest leaders to this cause. In fact, with the 
rapidly growing number of native leaders who 
have received the best training that the universi- 
ties of the East and the West have to offer, one 
may well inquire whether anything less than the 
best the West has can long be of large help in this 
important work. 

4. Certainly not all missionaries going to those 
lands where indigenous Christian movements now 
exist should assume that their entire life will be 
spent in missionary service. Many say that we 
already have reached the peak in the number of 
missionaries desired in these lands, and that if the 
pace of the present development be maintained it 
will not be long before the number of missionaries 
required may be considerably reduced. This does 
not mean that there will not then be still urgent 
need for our co-operation; but, as pointed out 


above, that co-operation may well take other 
forms than that of sending out increasing num- 
bers of foreign missionaries. Particularly is the 
number of foreign missionaries of importance 
when one remembers that their very presence 
tends to give the Christian movement a western 
and, therefore, foreign character, and that, in the 
face of a developing national consciousness which 
is in the main healthy. 

5. The fact that one no longer has to live 
abroad in order to serve the Christian cause ought 
to be given greater emphasis. Every creative 
Christian worker in America should have con- 
sciously in mind the possible world influence of 
his service. For example, many missionaries 
would say that while Dr. Fosdick has spent but 
little time actually in the Far East, he has, 
through his books, made a contribution of the 
highest order to the youth of Asia in showing 
them that vital Christian faith is consistent with 
modern thought. Or again, any person who 
makes a discovery in medicine is as truly helping 
to relieve human suffering in China as the medical 
missionary who actually lives there. We have 
not begun to see how much we could contribute to 
the more backward peoples if we were truly to 
unlock the scientific and the educational resources 
of our nation. Why should we not ask our social 
and educational institutions consciously to extend 
their services to the mission areas? 

I realize that there are problems associated with 
the use of material resources in the manner sug- 
gested in this article. There is the ever present 
danger that outside help instead of being a stim- 
ulus to self support may tend to weaken such ef- 
fort. On the other hand, I do not believe that 
the use of foreign funds is more open to this dif- 
ficulty than the use of foreign missionaries. Cer- 
tain experiments would seem to indicate that with 
the proper safeguards these difficulties can be 
overcome. In this connection the following state- 
ment from the China Educational Commission, a 
commission composed of representative educators 
of the United States, England, and China, is 
significant: “It is frequently said that the body 
or the persons disbursing funds must be of the 
same nationality as those that contribute them. 
We question this assumption.” 

6. While it would be unwise to dogmatize on 
this point, one might at least suggest for further 
consideration the view that the greatest Christian 
contribution which our generation can make to 
the world is to reconstruct a profit-seeking in- 
dustrial and social order, with its imperialistic 
counter-part in government, into an industrial 
and political order which at heart would be based 
on the service, rather than the acquisitive, motive. 
Western machine industry with its accompanying 
selfish materialistic social order, backed in greater 
or less degree by imperialistic governments, is in- 
vading all corners of the globe. That it is to con- 
quer the world seems now inevitable. The most 
that missionaries working in the relatively un- 
developed areas of the world can hope to accom- 
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plish is to ameliorate to some degree its evil ef- 
fects. If the system is to be radically altered in our 
generation it must be attacked at its source, which 
happens to be located in western — so-called 
Christian—nations. Pagan industry promoted by 
western capitalism expressed through individuals 
and governments is today the influence which 
dominates in the contact of the East and the West. 
The cause of Christ as represented in the life of 
individuals and voluntary societies from the West 
will face an almost impossible handicap unless this 
wider contact of government and business with 
the East can be made to reflect more largely the 
spirit of Christian justice and good-will. 

Those who labor on this problem at home with 
the vision of the world-wide Christian program 
before them are as truly foreign missionaries as 
those who go to Asia and Africa to live and to 
serve. Although formally repudiated, there still 
lurks behind the Student Volunteer Declaration 
Card the idea that the highest form of consecra- 
tion is found in the decision for foreign mission- 
ary service. As a foreign missionary I would like 
to take complete issue with this idea. No greater 
measure of heroism and devotion will be required 
of any foreign missionary than will be demanded 
of those who will fearlessly seek to expose the 
essentially un-Christian character of our present 
industrial system. Missionaries to the non- 
Christian world should not neglect this unevangel- 
ized area. 

This leads into the main subject of this article, 
namely, that the time has come for us to widen 
greatly our conception of the missionary task. No 
longer can we think of it in purely mathematical 
terms of trying to get the gospel preached so that 
every living soul will have a chance to hear its 
message. While emphasis on telling the “good 
news of salvation” must not cease, the facts of 
the modern world drive us to the conviction that 
a preached gospel is not sufficient in itself. 

The evangelization of the non-Christian world 
means that the unfinished task of Christian mis- 
sions includes America and Europe as well as 
Africa and Asia. It is one common task round 
the world and the distinction between home and 
foreign which the Student Volunteer Declaration 
Card insists upon is, in my opinion, making an 
unfortunate and unnecessary division in the think- 
ing of American students. 

Moreover, the use of the Declaration Card has 
had a strong tendency to cause us to think of our 
world Christian obligation as primarily one of 
sending missionaries to all parts of the world. Un- 
doubtedly there was a time when this was the 
important emphasis for us to make. For certain 
very backward areas this conception of foreign 
missions might still be normative. It no longer 
fits the facts, however, in the lands where the 
great majority of our American missionaries are 
at work. Much less than full effectiveness will be 
achieved in our Christian service abroad if we con- 
tinue to think of it primarily in such terms. 

The trend of events in what we have long con- 
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sidered the great mission fields would indicate 
that while our help is as urgently needed as ever, 
our co-operation should now conform to the de- 
sires of the responsible Christian nationals of 
those lands. If the time has come when some of 
our funds can be more fruitfully employed than 
in the support of missionaries and their activi- 
ties, we should not hesitate to let them be used for 
other purposes. We need to deepen our under- 
standing of our task. Men may be called to be 
missionaries of the world with the immediate zone 
of their activity our own country. Some of the 
most effective servants of the world-wide Chris- 
tian enterprise will be those who spend their lives 
in faithful service at home. Conversely, many of 
those who may contribute vitally to the solution 
of our nation’s problems will be those who have 
been called to service overseas. 

The future usefulness of the Student Volunteer 
Movement would seem to me to depend upon the 
degree to which it can accept this larger vision of 
its task. No longer should it hold to the idea that 
its chief responsibility is to recruit students in 
general for foreign missionary service. The 
Volunteer Declaration Card might well be dropped 
entirely. Modern missionary activity has become 
so complex that merely to decide to become a 
foreign missionary is a step of doubtful value in 
determining what one shall do with his life. Now- 
adays there are few foreign missionaries in gen- 
eral. There are missionary educators, preachers, 
evangelists, physical directors, religious educa- 
tional directors, student, medical, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and social workers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. secretaries, bookkeepers, architects, sten- 
ographers—in short, Christian work abroad opens 
up about as wide a range of types of service as is 
to be found at home. Therefore the recruiting 
activities of the Movement might well be replaced 
by a life-work guidance emphasis. 

Its future staff should be composed not pri- 
marily of recent college graduates, but of men and 
women of rich experience in service at home and 
abroad, and who out of this experience would be 
able to give students first hand data upon which 
an intelligent life work decision could be made. 
The emphasis would not be upon the mere incident 
of the geographical location of one’s life service, 
but rather upon a devotion to the will of God 
which would prompt students to place their lives 
at the point of the world’s greatest need open 
to them to meet. 

Similarly, the great quadrennial conventions, if 
continued in their present magnitude, should no 
longer be exclusively foreign missionary gather- 
ings. Should they so continue we shall then un- 
doubtedly have a similar gathering every student 
generation to consider the home problems. This 
would serve farther to departmentalize the think- 
ing of students about the foreign and the home 
phases of the Christian task, whereas in my opin- 
ion, what is needed is to merge these two aspects 
of the Christian cause into one unified program. 
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HY are so few of our students Christian?’ 

asked one of our foreign students, a native 

of Liberia, with his tribal brand on his fore- 
head. His keen intellect is attested by the fact 
that he has covered our sixteen years of school 
work in eight years, getting his college degree 
last June. 

“Not Christian? What do you mean?” he was 
asked. “Over eighty-five per cent of our students 
are members of Christian churches.” 

“But I mean real Christians. After four years 
among them—and they are the finest fellows ever 
—I find so many who do not wholly earn their 
credits; so many who have the wrong attitude 
toward girls, so many who have no spirit of love 
or of service in their hearts, that I am forced to 
believe there are not many actual Christians.” 

“How many would you say?” 

“That's difficult, of course; but I should say not 
much over five per cent are truly Christians!” 

Five per cent! And eighty-five per cent 
church members! And the 3,000 men thus in- 
dicted have been repeatedly pronounced by those 
in a position to know, as more moral and more 
religious than the men of most American institu- 
tions, state or denominational. 

Possibly the student from Africa was too pessi- 
mistic. In checking up with other students and 
with members of the faculty, some accepted the 
figure given. None placed it over twelve per cent. 

We are confronted by the fact that the Chris- 
tian institutions of our land are grossly inefficient. 
The Christian family, the Church, the Sunday 
School, the Y. M. C. A., are evidently not equip- 
ping the boys they train with a religion that 
makes a vital difference. In our college all the 
fraternities say grace at the table. Many more 
than ten per cent of our students say their prayers 
daily. Not a few are ardent church attendants. 

Some among the ninety per cent would sooner lose 
an arm than play baseball on Sunday. Yes, their 
religious training has put its mark upon them. It 
has made a difference, but not a vital difference. 

This is the task before the student Y. M. C. A. 
What has been undone, we must do. Nominal 
Christians, sincere in their desire, but ignorant, 
must be introduced to the real business of being 
a Christian—to a Christ who is alive, to friend- 
ship with Him, and a sincere concern for His 
cause. Honest doubters must be met on their own 
ground, commended for their honesty, and led to 
see the eternal truth, the power, the challenge in 
the message of the Man of Galilee. Men must be 


graduated who have become sons of God through 
Christ and then will go into business with their 
Father, primarily concerned with the great task 
of helping Him remove those obstacles that pre- 
vent the coming of the Kingdom of Love on earth. 


A Diagnosis and Prescription 


By a General Secretary 


How? That is the most salient question of the 
day for the Association. Unless secretaries can 
themselves cut through to the barrenness of men’s 
lives and give them something; unless they can 
stimulate students to a similar venture, then in- 
deed is our country facing a shortage of Christian 
leaders, and thus the eventual forfeiture of its 
position of power and leadership. 

How? How can we charge men with love and 
faith that is power? Certainly more by being 
than by saying. Words are necessary but it is 
the contagious spirit that makes us sensitive to 
the needs of others, and permits us to meet that 
need. I am reminded of a New York business 
man in relief work in Russia who became atheistic 
in his views. Another member of the party of- 
fered to study the Bible and pray with him daily 
that he might regain his faith. The atheist re- 
plied: “You go to ——, and be ——! I have lived 
with you too long to have you teach me any Chris- 
tianity!” It is an interesting sequel that this same 
man regained his faith during the following three 
months, just by living with and observing E. T. 
Colton. No words were spoken. As the former 
skeptic put it, “Colton has something .real that I 
want—l’ve started praying to get it.” 

As a student Y. M. C. A. secretary, I find in my 
own experience a certain fluctuation apparent. 
Suddenly I will wake up and realize that for a 
week or two no one of the many who drop in at 
the office will have had any particular problem 
or need of help. Then must come for me a walk 
alone, or perhaps, down cellar waiting for the 
fire to come up, a short struggle and a few rosy- 
hued minutes when one’s being touches the vast 
reservoir of love that is God’s. A kind of recharg- 
ing goes on, which words are lacking to describe. 

But the next day, the first man to come reveals 
the fact that for days he has wanted to talk with 
someone about a change in his life plans. How 
can he know positively what God wants him to 
do? Gradually his present faith and his point of 
needed growth appear to us both. We rejoice and 
praise in a little “session,” with the third One 
present called directly into the conversation. 

And shortly after that man has gone, a 
mechanical task again gladly gives way, for noth- 
ing takes precedence over the need of the in- 
dividual. This time it’s a slower process. Some- 
thing to say, something hard to get out. Perhaps 
the boy never actually puts it in words. But sud- 
denly the boy in talking it over awakens to the 
fact that it is not a disease called secret sin that is 
gnawing at his vitals, but rather a lack of reality 
in his relationship with God, coupled with some 
twisted conceptions. As a flower turns to the sun, 
we turn in a sense of mutual need to God. As we 
part, we both have a new light in our eyes. 








To complete the record of an actual two-day 
period. One man, dropping in to borrow a book, 
ended in tears as he told a story of ill health, 
low grades, and a lost God. The next asked help 
on a deputation speech. Enroute he talked him- 
self into a clearer understanding of love and mar- 
riage—and petting. Another came to plan a social 
but turned easily to his worry over the lack of 
reality in his prayer life. Two more sought help 
in those two days—one on life work, one seeking 
a pure mind—two days of interviews that were 
noted especially because in preceding two weeks 
the same people had been seen repeatedly, but 
no single conversation had dealt with more than 
routine business or trivialities. Two weeks of 
friendly contacts, yes; of enjoyable visits, yes; 
but helping the cause, no. 

Truly no man alone can do this kind of thing. 
But any man who will pay the price of appropriat- 
ing what Christ gives us, can gain the privilege of 
letting God work through him. The spirit of 
God-giving love and humility, the results of 
knowledge-backed prayers, an atmosphere of ser- 
vice, and normal privacy—these things help the 
secretary to cut deeper. 

Can we expect students to do this kind of work? 
We would answer with a question. Can a student 
help doing it if he has found and is cultivating 
the real thing in Christianity? Yet it is des- 
perately hard for a fellow to get started at it, 
even if he has an ardent desire for that kind of 
service. His sense of humility, his inability to 
understand human nature, gets in the way. Real- 


M OST men grant the value of religion. Many 
fi of them do not express in words whatever 
religion they may have. There are some 
who claim they have none. In contrast to all these 
is that group who know their God and who live 
as if they did know him. This last company is 
the means and method whereby others are en- 
couraged, stimulated, and made into the same kind 
or quality of believer. Again the man who knows 
no expression of religion comes to the person who 
lives Christ and says, “You have something I 
want. What is it?” 
There are so many examples of personal relig- 
ion that it is a wonder that Professor James was 
able to confine his book to so few varieties. In 
so far as there are ways of living Christ, so are 
there roads which Jead men to see and seek Him. 
A woman who today is the friend of almost 
countless girls who would otherwise be friendless 
achieved this helpfulness through a personal con- 
flict with her God. The wrestling of Jacob was no 
more real. Deprived of the companion of her life, 
that companion with whom she had enjoyed what 
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izing he has himself found something new, he has 
yet to learn how surely many others are lacking 
and wanting that which he has found. Some will 
say he must await maturity. But the need is now. 
Is there no way of speeding up the process? 

When one forgets self and looks to God, there 
seems to be a way out. It is not what we are or 
can do that counts, but the extent to which we 
can get out of the way for God to work. Soifa 
student has found that “something definite” that 
makes him realize he is bigger and better, he can 
expect some pretty aggressive help from God. 
First, he will be able to love the fellow for whom 
he is working. Second, he will get, through his 
prayer, something to give that man. Third, the 
man wiil become dissatisfied, develop a vague 
sense of needing something. Fourth, what the 
one has to give will be drawn toward the other’s 
sense of need, and under God’s leadership the two 
will come together when it is as natural as 
breathing for them to help each other. If we first 
put our supreme effort into adjusting our own re- 
lationship with God, then into love-charged prayer, 
when the chance comes to speak to our chum, 
little sense of fear or conscious effort is present 
to destroy our poise and faith. 

A huge task confronts the forces of Christian- 
ity. In meeting the crisis, the Association need 
not relax its strenuous activities that can serve 
to multiply contacts with men. But we must 
cease to be satisfied with the substitution of the 
means for the end. Our soulless machines must 
get the magic touch of the real Christ spirit, and 
be saved to save America. 


some Aspects of Personal Religion 


By John Thompson Dallas 


seemed a vital religion, she felt that life was no 
longer worth living. A wise friend called her at- 
tention to the many, many, younger women who 
needed her experience and her counsel. Out of 
her broken life, she sought anew the God of old 
for the strength that she required for her new in- 
terest. To behold this peacefulness of her atmos- 
phere, no matter where she is, bespeaks a power 
that is more than human. The result? One situ- 
ation after another made sweeter and more 
wholesome; one person after another brought to 
the discovery of riches beyond price. 

More than one man in the business world has 
dared to stand by a policy of absolute honesty 
(and not because it was good business), for the 
reason that he believed God was in His Heaven. 
The pity of it is, and at the same time the glory 
of it is, that such an expression of personal re- 
ligion has been performed purely personally and 
alone. Sacrifice of money and ambition sometimes 
was the cost, but in the end, a power and char- 
acter came that makes younger men believe in 
goodness and honor. 
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Some may smile, and others may say it is super- 
stition, but the football captain who got up at 
the crack of dawn, to go to Mass and pray for 
victory, had a personal religion that went deep 
into all his interests. What a happy, wholesome 
bringing of God into life! His was a personality 
that fired his team to effort. On the battlefields 
of France, with the same fervor, he gave himself 
absolutely and forever. His memory is a spur 
to action and to imitation. 


Nowhere in the realm of the battle of humanity 
does personal religion glow with a holier light and 
with more vigor or usefulness than in such 
struggles as we read about in Saint Paul’s letter 
to the Romans. These reveal the tragedy enacted 
in one human heart after another where aspira- 
tion toward God and goodness is in a death 
grapple with the awful power of evil. Call it 
what you wish, evil is contention with God—the 
“total depravity” of man, the higher nature seek- 
ing freedom from the lower nature, or even man 
trying to get away from God—it remains the pa- 
thetic tragedy of life. Here is, however, the illus- 
tration or the proof of God’s entering into man’s 
affairs. In the colleges, in the slums, in business, 
in the ministry, men and women in all the corners 
of the earth will be found who not only admit, but 
assert that God as they have found Him in Jesus 
has been their safety and their deliverer. Some 
natures look upon the experience as being so per- 
sonal, so intimate, and of such preciousness that 
to talk about it seems almost sacrilege. Some 
found their happiness and joy so intense that they 
are fairly impelled into telling about it. By exam- 
ple, by word of mouth, and by many a song or 
poem, the victory is passed on from soul to soul. 

There are occasions when circumstances bring 
together a set of people or incidents that allow the 
constant value of personal religion to shine 
through in a manner that would appear like a 
summing up of the truth about it all. Away in 
the north of Scotiand, of a certain morning the 
congregation were called to worship God by sing- 
ing a paraphrase of the 121st Psalm. The organ- 
ist was a blind man. The congregation was 
hushed as they watched him feel his way over 
the stops and keys of his instrument. Then, 
quietly, but with solemnity, there sounded 
through the building the old, old tune which all 
of them knew. The name of the tune is French. 
It has been in the Scottish Psalter since 1615. 
How it stirs one’s imagination to remember the 
times, the places, the trials, the anguish, and the 
hope associated with that quaint melody! Out 
of his memory the organist built up his harmon- 
ies. The choir and the congregation stood up. 
Then there came forth a volume of sound that 
gave everyone strength—a group of shop-keep- 
ers, farmers, and laborers with one voice singing 
the Hebrew Psalmist’s idea of personal religion, 
all led at the organ by a man whose eyes could 
not see. it was only the stranger and onlooker 
who saw the miracle. 


It was personal religion multiplied and _ in- 
tensified by history, by music, by association, by 
experience past and present. It was human na- 
ture in accord with the divine. 

There seem to be two possibilities for the de- 
voutly religious to restrict their experience. On 
the one hand, to think of religion as a personal 
possession for selfish enjoyment. On the other 
hand, to consider the participation in a social 
movement as religion. Both positions are right, 
but neither one of them is the whole truth. Our 
Lord knew humankind so completely that He set 
His pupils at work on two great principles, both 
of which are extremely personal—love God and 
love people. The trouble with most people is lazi- 
ness. There is a disturbing truth in that book of 
recent publication wherein is set forth “‘the mind 
in the making.” Apparently, by and large humans 
do not use their heads. The difference between 
the religious experience of great areas of human 
nature and the characters who have caught and 
expressed the two precepts of the Teacher lies in 
the willingness of the latter to think. These men 
and women who used their heads discovered first 
of all that they were “away” from God. In the 
second instance, they found out that Christ 
seemed to be more in earnest about being at one 
with them than they with Him. Now when 
these two ideas have been allowed, yes, and 
encouraged, to work together, something begins 
to develop. If this development goes on and goes 
on under the instigation of Jesus’ principles, 
sooner or later the truth comes that to express a 
nearness to and an appreciation of God is of such 
a quality and of such a dynamic force or power 
that oneself cannot contain it. To tell about God 
and to give Him to others becomes a necessity. 


Those souls who have helped their generation 
to remember God, those upon whose faces has been 
the glory of Christ, have had to contend fiercely 
for their victory. If the curtains of their souls 
could be drawn aside, many a scar and many a 
defeat would be seen. In most every instance the 
method and the tools would be quite alike. The 
glory came by way of great humility. On their 
knees, their face buried in the dust of shame, their 
heart broken, many a prayer was uttered after 
long thought and meditation. It was a terrible 
price to pay. Only those who have tried know 
how much it costs. No surgeon ever read his 
books on anatomy with greater thoroughness than 
the follower of Christ burrows into the literature 
of His heroes. Praying and studying went before 
the flowering forth of that power to give the ex- 
perience to others. The three things make up the 
prescription. It takes courage to cast out laziness. 
After that, it takes more courage to set aside the 
things in a man’s make-up that his prayer and 
his reading tell his mind and heart keep him 
“away” from God. But courage grows with ex- 
ercise. The praying man and the studying man 
becomes the man who gives Christ to his genera- 
tion. 





Sideshows or Circus? 


To the Editor: 
Dr. Gray, in his recent letter to the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, pointed out the greatest weakness of the 
American college. He said: “It seems to me that 
American college life to a terrible extent is a dis- 
tracted life.” Students are distracted, and because 
we are distracted not many of us get an education. 
Instead of being a place where men can get time 
to read and think and study, our American cam- 
pus is American life in miniature. We all carry 
the ordinary business of life with us into college 
and take on in addition as much studying as is re- 
quired. Thinking and spontaneous reading we 
have to leave out of our program because we are 
busy with so many activities. 
The worst of allisthatthe § 


done all these things, often becomes disillusioned. 
If he has won a competition he sometimes wishes 
that he hadn’t. He writes against the system, as 
I am doing, but he is hopelessly entangled in it 
and cannot get out of it. Here is what the Wil- 
liams Record says about the man who shows signs 
of ability in college: “He is immediately swamped 
with additional offices and duties until, during 
senior year, he is just about four times as busy 
as the average industrial executive of the business 
world.” One gets hardened to this, of course. It 
soon gets to be a habit to go from meeting to meet- 
ing, so that it is hard to know what to do with a 
free evening when one comes. Sometimes one is 

made such a complete Philis- 





men who are most largely 


tine by this process that he 
comes to prefer the meetings 


the victims of these college 
activities are usually the 
most promising in college. 
They are men who show 
gifts of leadership, who have 
ambition, who can work 
hardest, who are endowed 
with keen minds and often 
with intellectual interests. 
For these men the first two 
years of college are given 
over to competitions. The 
last two years are one round 
of meetings. Just now I can 
think of thirty different com- 
petitions, each claiming from 
five to twenty-five men in 
this small college: competi- 
tions for athletic manager- 
ships—the posts of greatest 
honor in this place of culture 
—competitions for literary 
editorships, art editorships, 
photographic editorships, 
news editorships of publica- 








The article by Herbert 
Gray in the October In- 
tercollegian started some- 
thing. We hear of uni- 
versity presidents calling 
together groups of upper 
classmen to consider his 
main charges. Have the 
side-shows swallowed up 
the circus? Such talk is 
all to the good. 


Of the statements we 
print herewith that by 
Professor Zimmern, who 
has been acting professor 
of Political Science at 
Cornell University for 
two vears, on leave from 
the University of Wales, 
is thought by the Edito- 
rial Committee to deal 
with certain college cir- 
cles which Dr. Gray 
seemed not to encounter. 
Professor Zimmern’s 
statement, written for 
the NEW YORK EVENING 


to a quiet evening—and then 
he is beyond cure. 

There are always a few 
who choose the better part 
and stick to the things that 
should matter most in col- 
lege. These men are usually 
neglected or considered 
queer. The highest honors 
go to those who succeed most 
completely in putting last 
things first. It isn’t enough 
to point to marks and say: 
“This man does all these 
things and keeps his marks 
up.” Defenders of the pres- 
ent order of things continu- 
ally say that. But they for- 
get that marks are relative 
to the general standard on 
the campus. Every class has 
to have a valedictorian and 
a number of Phi Beta Kappa 
men, but their presence 
doesn’t mean that the stand- 





tions, competitions for busi- 
ness managerships of all 
kinds of organizations, com- 





Post, is here necessarily 
abbreviated. 


ard of excellence on the 
campus is high. Because 
we are so distracted by our 








petitions for costume man- ne 
ager, production manager, or 

second assistant stage carpenter of the dramatic 
club. Fraternities vie with each other in side- 
tracking their best men by sending them out for 
these competitions. Any day, one can see men of 
Phi Beta Kappa calibre carrying pails of water on 
the athletic field, or running around the campus 
gathering news for the college paper, or soliciting 
subscriptions or advertisements for the comic 
magazine. And the men who carries the most 
pails of water or gets the most news or subscrip- 
tions or advertisements is the one who “succeeds” 
in college, according to the view of the average 
underclassman. The upperclassman, after he has 
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fg many activities, although we 
get “A’s,” most of us remain 
superficial, and although we graduate with dis- 
tinction, we may still be uneducated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. BENNETT. 
Williams, ’24. 





S I look back over two years spent chiefly 
in American universities, one impression 
stands out above all others and will surely 
remain a permanent memory. It is the golden 
quality of the American undergraduate. I have 
had close contact with students in many coun- 
tries—in England, in Wales, and on the continent 
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of Europe—but it has never been my good for- 
tune to encounter pupils who, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, were so alert and receptive, so friendly 
in the give and take of the mind, so loyal, so un- 
derstanding, and so warmly appreciative of care 
bestowed upon their intellectual needs. The 
American student takes a little knowing. But, 
once his suspicions are broken down and his na- 
tural independence and initiative attracted, he 
takes to his work with zest and makes astonish- 
ingly rapid progress. When I compare the dif- 
ference between the written work and discussions 
at Cornell last October with those of May, I can 
only say that, in Oxford, it would have taken two 
or three years to effect a similar improvement. 
This judgment, I know, will surprise the pessi- 
mists, who tell us that the American university is 
filled with pleasant-mannered young men, who 
care nothing for the things of the mind and are 
bent only on getting through the minimum re- 
quirements with the least amount of trouble for 
themselves. 

One thing that strikes me, as I go over the faces 
at Cornell in memory and compare them with my 
Oxford students, is their heterogeneity. It is 
often said, especially by those who know America 
only from Europe, that Americans are “standard- 
ized.” Nothing could be less true of young 
America, as I have seen it at Cornell and else- 
where. The Oxford undergraduate is far more 
homogeneous in outlook, manners, opinions, ex- 
periences and ambitions than the Cornell under- 
graduate. This is but natural, since the Oxford 
undergraduate is drawn predominantly from a 
single social class in the stable society of a small 
island, while Cornell students are drawn from the 
length and breadth of a vast and rapidly chang- 
ing continent and from homes representing every 
variety of heredity and social circumstance. Thus, 
to know Oxford is not to know England, although 
it is a liberal education in English history, while 
to have taught in an institution like Cornell is to 
have an insight into American life. Another char- 
acteristic that has impressed me in my contact 
with American students is that it is easier than 
in Europe to relate their knowledge to life. The 
British university student has generally but a 
limited background of practical experience. He 
may come, as most Oxford and Cambridge stu- 
dents do, from a comfortable middle class home 
and be provided with an ample allowance, or he 
may have made his way to college through scholar- 
ship and parental sacrifice, and from one of the 
new state-aided high schools. But in neither cas¢é 
is he likely to be spending his summer vacation on 
a farm or behind a counter: still less will he be 
able to “work his way through,” while he is actu- 
ally in residence at college. It is one of the glories 
of the American university that it is not yet the 
home of a leisure class and this fact is of distinct 
intellectual advantage. 


The American student may know less than the 
Englishman: his mind may be less nimble, his 


reading less extensive, his reasoning less facile, 
his prejudices more on the surface; but he has the 
inestimable advantage of being more grown up. 
All he needs is for his intellect to catch up with 
the rest of him. The new teacher in an American 
university is naturally surprised at first to dis- 
cover the degree to which these practical preoc- 
cupations seem to overshadow the intellectual 
scene. “Activities” of one sort or another, 
whether it be managing baseball, financing a 
magazine, or organizing the editing of an annual, 
seem to claim pride of place over mere reading 
and thinking. But, if he is wise, he soon learns 
not to exalt the latter at the expense of the former, 
but to attempt to relate the wo. That “activity” 
with which the American student is bubbling over, 
so that he dispenses it with a liberal hand on 
everything that comes his way, is the precious 
material of the university teacher’s art. All that 
is needed is to guide and channel it. Some of the 
best work of my year in Cornell was done by 
athletes who had discovered how to transpose into 
another field the mental energy and concentration 
called out in them in their sports. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 





THINK Dr. Gray’s splendid evaluation of the 

American college student is akin to an ap- 

praisal that does not sufficiently consider fu- 
ture assets. I think he is quite right in the state- 
ments wherein he shows that our students live a 
distracted life, that in large measure they are 
docile intellectually, that much of this is due to 
present methods of financial control of our col- 
leges; and that he is doubly right when he speaks 
of the American collegian as lovable. He of 
course, would be the very first to make allow- 
ance for the brilliant exceptions wherein students 
have concentrated upon the major work of college 
and wherein intellectual independence is evident. 
Perhaps Dr. Gray was in no position to consider 
the effect of the rising high school mind upon our 
college life when that mind becomes the college 
mind of tomorrow. 


I cannot speak for the east. Last year I ad- 
dressed 40,000 high school students in southern 
California. The earnest search for reality, the 
penetrating questions, the interest in the basic 
issues of economics, sociology and politics, and the 
frank willingness to think alone, amazed me. I 
met students in little groups, watched them 
throughout my address when large numbers were 
together, listened carefully to valedictory ad- 
dresses, and talked personally with many hun- 
dreds. Out of this experience it is my judgment 
that the independence of the youth mind of Eu- 
rope is striking our high school population and will 
grow within a decade into the colleges. This is 
evidencing itself in the freshman classes upon the 
Pacific Coast at the moment. Among other things, 
there is growing criticism of the distracting influ- 
ences of athletics and student activities. 

BROMLEY OXNAM. 
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Advance Through Differing 


rQ HE discussions within the Student Associa- 

tion Movement during the past two or three 

years have taught us many lessons in differ- 
ing amicably. There are no questions we feel so 
deeply about as the Purpose of the Movement and 
the essential organization for realizing that Pur- 
pose. Both these two great matters have been in 
the center of our recent discussions. Opinions 
have, therefore, quite naturally been very strongly 
held and forcibly expressed. In both cases we 
have reached a decision which has left no cleavage 
in our ranks, but which has rather deepened our 
sense of fellowship and unity. 

In a movement that in a real sense is a Youth 
Movement, it is too much to expect that these and 
other equally urgent questions will not be later 
reconsidered and acted upon again. Someone at 
Cleveland asked “Will not the student Associa- 
tions now be satisfied regarding the Basis? A 
wise man replied: “If we could keep today’s stu- 
dent Association membership for the next fifty 
years, they would be.” When we consider how the 
attitude of mind of the Estes Park group differed 
from that of the student Association delegates 
at Cleveland, we realize that our days of dis- 
cussing divergent points of view are not wholly 
ended. For this we must be thankful: else were 
it not a Youth Movement, but one of intellectual 
stagnation. 

Would it not be wise to remind each other of 
any lessons we may have learned about how to 
differ, and the spirit to show when individuals and 
groups with differing points of view meet to- 
gether? The fine spirit of unity that was char- 
acteristic of Atlantic City, Estes Park and Cleve- 
land shows that within our circles it is possible 
to have a spirit of openmindedness, tolerance and 
determination to see the other man’s point of 
view. If we may maintain discussions on a sim- 
ilarly high plane we should henceforth always ex- 
pect some new truth and larger vision than that 
which any one of us bring to the discussion. 

For one thing, we have seen the value of saying 
right out loud any firmly held conviction that we 
may have. Before the Atlantic City Convention 
many people were critical of the student Associa- 
tion folk who wanted to discuss a possible change 
in the Basis. It will be remembered, however, 
that the spirit that prevailed was for a perfectly 
frank discussion of the Basis question in confer- 
ences of cabinets, through the columns of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN and through the printed message 
of the National Council. The issues were stated 
in the most lucid way possible and widespread 
discussion was encouraged. It was believed that 
a mistake had previously been made in trying to 
hush up discussion of real issues and then come 
up to the eve of great national conventions with 
the consequent possibility of a little group, meet- 
ing late hours the night before some convention 
12 


decision, attempting to formulate a verbal state- 
ment which would be widely satisfactory. The 
results of the Atlantic City Convention decision 
regarding the new Purpose should be an unfor- 
gettable evidence that in a movement like ours 
efforts to clarify and state real issues and to en- 
courage widespread discussion of these issues is a 
most profitable procedure. 

It is interesting to note how the results formu- 
lated at the Estes Park Assembly were similarly 
criticized and were, we believe, similarly profit- 
able. Not a few men of considerable experience 
in this Youth Movement said it was a mistake to 
allow that kind of discussion of a student legisla- 
tive assembly and of the question of unified or 
dual supervision. Some of these friends did not 
realize that while not a few radical things were 
said at Estes Park, the more the discussion prog- 
ressed the more conservative it became; and the 
final recommendation for keeping the Student 
Assembly a part of the general Association was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. A spirit of repres- 
sion when men are thinking and want to talk, 
even a gesture of repression, is in our present 
American temper the surest way to bring division 
and to guarantee that half truths half way pre- 
vail. We firmly believe that the spirit of unity 
and loyalty in the Movement today concerning 
both the Basis and the question of supervision 1s a 
manifest evidence of the wisdom of the frankest 
discussion of these and other great questions. 

In other words, we may be thankful for a spirit 
of unity in Christ which overleaps all the barriers 
of differing judgments concerning any issue sec- 
ondary to Him. It is possible to differ as friends. 
Somewhere in one of Dr. Crothers’ says: 

“The beauty of a conversation is that the other side 
always has a chance. There is no finality as friendly 
speech goes on in a series of polite half contradictions. 
‘What you were saying just now was very interesting and 
was quite true in its way. It reminds me of an experience 
which I once had which shows that the subject may be 
looked at in a different way.’ 

“The natural man, or rather the natural boy, puts these 
contradictions more bluntly. Huckleberry Finn and_his 
compeers begin the conversation with ‘You lie!’ which 
leads to the clever repartee ‘You’re another!’; after which 
they feel acquainted. ae 

“As we grow more maturely civilized, these sharp antag- 
onisms are softened until they become merely a pleasing 


variety; or in Milton’s phrase, ‘brotherly dissimilitudes not 
vastly disproportionable.’ ” 

In spite of the tense feeling at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, due to firmly held but opposing 
convictions, there was striking evidence of this 
spirit of tolerance and open-mindedness. One well 
known delegate, an able lawyer who had held high 
political office in his state, held certain opinions, 
the result of years of experience and study. He 
never once spoke, however, in any dogmatic man- 
ner, but always with, “To my way of thinking, 
thisistrue. . . .” Is not thatthe very essence 
of the Christian spirit? He helped us all, by a 
lucid statement of his own position, to see more 
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clearly a view somewhat opposed to his—helped 
far more than he could have by saying “This dif- 
ference doesn’t matter.” 

Something like this is probably the reason why 
we are now in the midst of a revived interest in 
Bible study groups. Here is an opportunity for 
men who hold views of their own to talk back. 
Then in the clash of minds, in the give and take 
of discussion, to hammer out a common mind for 
the group, or at least for each man to have his 
convictions tested out by comparison with those 
of other men. One of our best friends has said 
that a hazy idea which a man works out for him- 
self is of more import to his life than a perfectly 
lucid idea merely copied down from a lecture. 

Much of the most significant progress which we 
are going out into in the Association Movement 
may be expected to come from this type of group 
thinking. Let’s be prepared for it. Let’s rejoice 
rather than otherwise when we meet men of con- 
trary opinion. But let us also remember that not 
simply speaking the truth, but “speaking the 
truth in love,” is the Christian virtue. 

This whole point of view is well stated in a 
section from one of the speeches at the Chinese 
Christian Conference last year: 


Talking A Bible 


There are two conditions of success for the common 
thinking of a group. The first is that each member of the 
group should make his own contribution. He must not 
withhold it out of deference to the opinions of others, nor 
must he yield or compromise it until he is satisfied that 
the truth for which he stands has been taken up and in- 
cluded in some higher truth. That is the first condition. 


The second is that every member of the group should be 
firmly convinced that the group as a whole can see further 
and better than he has seen himself. He will therefore 
confidently expect to come away from the meeting of the 
group seeing things differently from what he saw when 
he came. The last thing that he will want will be to im- 
pose his ideas by the force of his will or the art of per- 
suasion on the others. That, so far as he is concerned, 
would not be success but failure, for he would remain the 
same man that he was before. He would have learned 
nothing; he would have gained nothing. 


Now if these conditions are fulfilled, if each member of 
the group makes his own independent contribution, and at 
the same time expects to find that contribution enriched 
and enlarged by the contribution of others, then in the 
meeting of the group something creative takes place, a 
new thing is born. The group as a group sees something 
which no single member of it had seen before. And what 
the group sees has become the common possession of each 
member. Each member at the beginning of the meeting 
said “I think so and so.” At the end of the meeting he 
says “I think so and so.” But what he now thinks, while 
it is entirely his own, is something larger and richer than 
what he thought before. 


DAVID R. PorRTER 


Group To Death 


By Jay A. Urice 


R. DOOLEY is said to have told of a college 
M president who, at the opening of school 

registration, announced: “Step up now, 
young gentlemen, and select the professors you 
will have study for you this term’! Such an an- 
nouncement, except for its candor, would fit pretty 
well into the educational system in many colleges. 


One college professor stated the case this way 
for me recently: “I know the field better than 
those who enroll for my classes. I have mastered 
the materials of the courses, so why not pass on 
to my students the results of my own intensive 
study?” I shall not debate the merits of the sys- 
tem as applied to college courses. Perhaps this is 
the way historians, chemists, mathematicians and 
economists can best be produced. I question, how- 
ever, whether religion or religious leaders can be 
developed in this fashion. It is helpful to hear 
another tell of his religious experience, of prob- 
lems he has faced and how he has solved them. 
The foundations of character, however, must come 
out of first-hand contact with life and the thinking 
one does as he adjusts himself to his life and its 
perplexities. The example of college classes and 
their methods of teaching are misleading. It is so 
much easier to depend on preachers, teachers and 
others and it does at times seem to all of us satis- 
fying to seem to get ideas and viewpoints ready- 
made from “experts.” The danger is that we try 
to make it as simple as stepping up and taking 


what some one else says he has experienced. 

The unique opportunity of the voluntary, stu- 
dent-led discussion group is that it provides op- 
portunity for purposeful study of religious and 
other life problems. Its vitality grows out of the 
responsibility it places on its members each to con- 
tribute his share to the discussion; each to do his 
own thinking and to arrive at his conclusion. 
Freedom from possible domination or too much 
“guidance” by an “expert” who is not a member 
of the group is one of the chief elements of 
strength. Students join a discussion group not 
for credit, nor to have another “present” the logi- 
cally organized results of his thinking; they par- 
ticipate because there they can face with their fel- 
lows those problems and perplexities which to- 
gether they meet in daily life. 

After telling of the worthy place which, in his 
opinion, the college Christian Associations have 
filled in student life, a recent writer thus appraises 
the discussion group program: “Their system of 
volunteer Bible study classes has done much to 
raise the ideals of students, but as a system of 
study it has been no match for the accredited 
courses. The result has been that the student has 
studied carefully his Latin, mathematics, chemis- 
try and English literature, but has studied the 
Bible or missionary problems in only the most su- 
perficial way.” 


*A History of Religious Education in Recent Times. 
don Press. 1923. 


Brown. Abing- 
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May not this apparent superficiality be the 
strength of the discussion group? That it does not 
set out to master the content of a book or a science 
may not be an educational weakness. Life itself, 
the immediate problems of living, matter of cam- 
pus concern and perplexities of religious thinking, 
make up the “course.” The fact that as a system 
of study it is unlike those described in the college 
catalogue should not necessarily discredit its po- 
tential power to help its members in their religious 
problems. If the problems discussed are real in 
the life of its members, the study is quite likely to 
be as careful—though differently done, to be sure 
—as that in Latin or mathematics. 

I have thus set the discussion group program 
and method in contrast to that of the regular col- 
lege courses that I may point out one cause of the 
failure of voluntary groups. Volunteer groups 
generally fail when their leaders seek to imitate 
the purpose or method of curriculum classes. Fol- 
lowing an organizing campaign, a group starts off 
with enthusiasm. At the first two or three meet- 
ings attendance is good and interest seems to be 
real. Then attendance commences to dwindle and 
only those who feel responsible for the reputation 
of the group continue to come. Such is the history 
of some groups. It is my observation that this 
mortality is caused either by an attempt to study 
topics which are not of vital interest to the groups 
or by leaders who try to study for their groups. 

Given a group which sets out to deal with issues 
which are vital to life, the leader is frequently the 
direct cause of its unhappy ending. How shall he 
play the part of leader? He adopts the answer he 
sees each day in the college classroom and at- 


tempts to make his opinions the center of interest 
in the discussion. He seeks to retail the results of 
his study to the group. If this is of interest, his 
comrades may listen out of respect or habit. When 
interest wanes the leader but works harder.” The 
group gets no chance for real thinking as a group 
and it soon comes to anend. “Talked to death by 
the leader” is the report the coroner should have 
handed in about most failures I have observed. 

To lower the mortality rate of discussion groups 
two things are necessary ; first, that there be clear 
thinking as to the viewpoint involved, and, second, 
that leaders develop skill in chairmanship. 

The technique of leadership of discussions de- 
mands study and practice. Most “training” for it 
sets up again the method of passing on sugges- 
tions, which procedure leaders in turn imitate. 
The best training in chairmanship comes out of 
experience and friendly criticism. If a leader sus- 
pects that he may be in danger of talking a group 
to death he should ask friends in the group for 
criticisms of his methods. Able leadership de- 
mands study of the process of group thinking. 
Some books will be of help but the most resultful 
study can be done through critical analysis of 
one’s own workmanship. 

The ability to maintain a chairman’s position in 
an informal discussion is somewhat a test of char- 
acter. Can I make the thinking and conclusions 
of my comrades my primary interest? How much 
of the desire to “put over” my own ideas can I sup- 
press in the interest of developing the thought of 
the group? To talk a group to death is easy; to 
lead it into larger life challenges one’s ability, re- 
sourcefulness, and ideals. 





so that others may know Him. 


and Peace. 





A Christmas Prayer 


THOU God Who art our Father, and Who didst reveal unto us the depth of Thy 
love in the mystery of the manger of Bethlehem, we are grateful for the spirit 
of Christmastide, when the world is listening to the song of Peace. We beseech 
Thee, in this season of Nativity, to reclothe us with a new simplicity and a genuine hu- 
mility. Grant unto us singleness of devotion and consecrated lives. Let not our hearts 
be as busy inns where there is no room for the Master, but let them offer a fit resting 
place for His Holy Presence. While we acknowledge the chasm that separates us from 
likeness to Him, yet may we ever strive to incarnate the Divine Pattern in our lives, 


Teach us, O Loving Father, to see that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today 
and forever, and is sufficient for the manifold needs of a burdened world. May the 
Light of His Spirit brighten every home that is bereft of human comfort, and strengthen 
every hand and heart that is weak with care or worn with toil. May the rulers of the 
world learn to worship at the manger, where Love is revealed in weakness, and may 
the star of a new vision and a new inspiration lead men and nations ever forward, as 
were led the wise men of old, unto a blessed hour of triumph for the Gospel of Goodwill 


And grant, O God, that everywhere the gates of men’s souls may be flung wide 
open, as never before, to the indwelling of the spirit of the Master, and that His Spirit 
may reign anew unto the uttermost parts of the earth. Grant this, O Father, in the 
Name and for the sake of Jesus Christ Thy Son, Our Saviour. Amen. 
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Advance Program Page 


The Constitutional Convention furnished an op- 
portunity for several meetings to be held in regard 
to the plans and purposes of the Advance Program 
Commission. One of the most helpful meetings 
was held under the chairmanship of Dean Thomas 
Graham of Oberlin College, concerning the Sub- 
Committee to consider “What are the Dominant 
Influences Bearing on the Personal Religious 
Faith of College Students?” Following these meet- 
ings the Committee has formulated the following 
questions which it is sending out for the discus- 
sion of certain groups whose judgment will help 
the Committee to formulate its final report. Dean 
Graham will be glad to hear of the results of the 
discussion of any other groups who eare to avail 
themselves of these questions: 

1. Looking back over a period of twenty or thirty 


years, what would you say had constituted the most ef- 
fective religious appeal to students? 


2. What is there now in college or university life which 
hinders the faith of students? 


3. To what extent is the mentality created among stu- 
dents by the prevalent “lecture, text book and credit” 
method of education capable of personally appropriating 
and assimilating the full significance of the Christian 
faith? 


4. Do current conceptions in philosophy, sociology, psy- 
chology and the natural sciences help or hinder the faith 
of the students? How much depends upon the method of 
presentation? 


5. How do administrative policies as to student activi- 
ties, such as social functions, fraternities, intercollegiate 
athletics, affect the faith of the students? 


6. Some men are effective in presenting religion to stu- 
dents; others are not. Why? 


7. In an effort to be psychologically correct, to what ex- 
tent is it probable that mental and moral characteristics 
are taken for granted which ought themselves to be chal- 
lenged before truly effective Christian work can be done? 


8. What evidence have you that present day students 
are more responsive or less responsive to religion than 
they were ten or fifteen years ago? 


Considerable perplexity was evident at a recent 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic Field Council in 
the discussion of the present status of the Advance 
Program. One of the members of the Council ex- 
pressed his own impression of the anomalous char- 
acter of the activities of the Commission. His 
personal reaction had been that this was another 
illustration of a worthy enterprise gone wrong be- 
cause it had fallen into the hands of senior people 
—faculty members and secretaries—and he ques- 
tioned whether any good would come from this for 
a student movement. 


This concern on the part of the students them- 
selves for the Advance Program is the most en- 
couraging sign visible on the horizon. Unless that 
concern grows in volume and intensity until the 
membership of the Movement through its repre- 
sentative Field and National Councils converts the 
idea of an Advance Program into its own resolute 
determination to advance, it would have been infi- 
nitely preferable if this particular plan had never 
seen the light of day. 


There are others who share with the member of 
the Middle Atlantic Council a real sense of uncer- 
tainty as to what it’s all about; or if they are so 
fortunate as to be untroubled on that score, who 
yet don’t understand what part all these commis- 
sions and sub-commissions of the ancients can 
have in a student forward movement. It is neces- 
sary to remind all such that the idea of a great 
five-year advance effort did originate in the Stu- 
dent Section of the International Convention. But 
though they believed in the idea of a special for- 
ward movement it was not clear just what that 
would involve. Hence an Advance Program Com- 
mission was called into being to answer the spe- 
cific question “What conditions must be fulfilled if 
the Student Movement is to make this advance 
along its entire front?” Such a question is not as 
simple as it looks. In fact it included so many dif- 
ferent problems that decision was made to break it 
up into ten segments, each one of which was to be 
entrusted to a special group of expert people for 
their careful study and report. These various 
groups are now at work. Some have already re- 
ported ; the rest will report by mid-winter. 

The pith of the whole matter is this: these ten 
sub-commissions are simply doing preliminary in- 
vestigation to clarify the mind of the Movement as 
to what kind of advance is needed and how that 
can be made. The Advance Program Commission 
will present their various reports, when complete, 
to the National and Field Councils. These reports 
will furnish the Councils with the material neces- 
sary for them to appreciate more fully the nature 
of the task which lies before the Student Move- 
ment. After the reports have been laid upon the 
table the responsibility rests with the Movement, 
through its representative Councils, to act intelli- 
gently upon the facts that have been presented to 
it, and to go forward with high courage and 
strong faith to the achievement of its purpose. 
The Advance Program Commission is not the 
agent of advance, it is simply an advisory body. 
The agent of advance is the National Council. 


The Ad Interim Committee, at its meeting on 
November 13th, adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas the student delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention unanimously accepted the Joint Report, and 
whereas the proposed Auxiliary Student Assembly fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the further expression of the 
will of the Student Associations, the Ad Interim Commit- 
tee of the Advance Program Commission recommends to 
all student Young Men’s Christian Associations that they 
give careful consideration to this report and, if possible, a 
prompt and favorable ratification. 

Association officers should be reminded that there will 
be two votes called for during the next year. One will be 
a referendum on the recommendations to the Constitutional 
Convention at Cleveland. This is referred to in the above 
resolution. If this referendum is favorable each Associa- 
tion will then be asked to indicate by an official vote 
whether or not it desires to become a “member Association” 
in the proposed National Council. 
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The Sub-Committee of the Commission which is 
considering the question: “How deal with the 
financial aspects of the Advance Program” held 
an important meeting at Cleveland, and is carry- 
ing forward certain lines of investigation. The 
present makeup of this Sub-Committee is as fol- 
lows: 

Robert E. Vinson, Chairman Fred B. Smith 
5S. Wirt Wiley Henry Wilson 
R. H. King H. L. Seamans 


George W. Perkins R. E. Diffendorfer 
Lester Rogers Reginald Bell 





The next meeting of the Advance Program 
Commission will be held in New York January 
15th and 16th, 1924. This meeting was originally 
planned to meet at Indianapolis, which was found 
inconvenient for several members of the Commis- 
sion. This will be the most important meeting of 
the Commission staff as it will summarize the re- 
sults of the year’s work of the different Sub-Com- 
mittees and decide upon proposals, based upon 
these reports, which it will make to the whole 
Movement. 


Helps Towards an Efficient Life 


By Rufus M. Jones 


“OST Christians today hardly realize how 
M much light has been thrown and is being 
thrown upon all the problems of the spirit- 
ual life by a better and sounder study of man’s 
inner life. One very great contribution was made 
by Captain J. Arthur Hadfield in his illuminating 
chapter on “The Psychology of Power,” published 
in 1919 in Canon Streeter’s great book, The Spirit. 
Hardly less important are two of the chapters in 
a little book published this year in Oxford, under 
the title, Religion and Life. The two chapters to 
which I refer are: “Faith and Reason” by Dean 
Inge of St. Paul’s, and “The Practice of Prayer” 
by Dr. William Brown who has succeeded to the 
chair in psychology made vacant by the call of 
Frofessor McDougall to Harvard. This latter 
chapter is of the highest value and can be recom- 
mended to everybody who has difficulties and per- 
plexities over the significance and value of prayer. 
Besides these fruitful helps there have recently 
appeared three distinctly constructive books 
which will be of large service to almost all types 
of readers. They are Christianity and Psychol- 
ogy; Psychology and the Christian Life, and The 
Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today. These 
books are vastly different from anything that was 
available twenty-five years ago. Instead of finding 
a collision between religion and the discoveries of 
science, these books show how greatly recent dis- 
coveries in science minister to a religion of life 
and power. They succeed admirably, all three of 
them, in translating into the language of the 
everyday man the facts and principles which ex- 
perts in psychology have been exploring. 

Evelyn Underhill, to take these books in the re- 
verse order, is one of the foremost living experts 
on the meaning of mysticism and the mystical life. 
She has gained a very remarkable acquaintance 
with the whole range of mystical literature and 


THE SPIRIT. Edited by Canon Streeter. Macmillan, $2.50. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By F. R. Barry. Doran 
$1.51 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. T. W. Pym. Doran. 


, THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE OF TODAY. Evelyn 
» 50. 


Underhill Dutton. 
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she marshalls illustrations from men and women 
of all Christian centuries.- Her book is packed 
with thought and is full of wise suggestions. Here 
are the three characteristics which according to 
her teaching are essential to the full living of the 
spiritual life: first, single-mindedness, 7. e., to 
mean only God; second, the full integration of the 
contemplative and active sides of existence, lifted 
up, harmonized and completely consecrated to 
those interests which the self recognizes as divine; 
third, the power of reproducing this life, incor- 
porating it in a group (p. 64). She is aiming 
throughout the book to lead her readers to a hill- 
top view of life. It is a book, however, it must be 
said, which calls for considerable concentration 
on the part of the reader and it will be well to 
take it after simpler and more elementary books 
have first been read. 

Such a book is Pym’s Psychology and the Chris- 
tian Life, the middle one on our list. This is about 
as simple and direct a presentation as can be 
made. Here we have a sane and admirable treat- 
ment of the subconscious, presented without ex- 
travagance and yet with many helpful practical 
applications. Here is an excellent chapter on 
“Faith and Suggestion,” the best one in the book, 
I think. He proposes a method for the practice of 
communion with God by which he believes that a 
channel can be found for the exercise of Christ’s 
resistless power revealed in our human nature. He 
takes over many methods and practices from 
Coué and shows how they may be turned to valu- 
able use in prayer and communion and in the 
formation of a robust spiritual life. On p. 164 he 
gives an admirable criticism of the usual Sunday 
morning service and gives sound psychological 
reasons why our modern services are not more 
effective. 

The best of the three books on my list, i. e., best 
for the general reader, is Barry’s Christianity and 
Psychology. The author is very modest in his 
claims, but the reader feels all through it that he 
is following a trustworthy guide who is drawing 
upon his own experience. There is the weight of 
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a strong, deep personality behind all his words 
and theories. Christ called men, he finely says, 
to “the adventure of being themselves.” “There 
are no spiritual short-cuts,” is another one of his 
good phrases. “Our dominant desire is our 
destiny,” is another arresting statement. His 
study ‘of instinct and will is a sound piece of work 
and very well prepares the way for his later 
chapters. Even more valuable is his treatment of 
suggestion which runs through two helpful 
chapters. The new insight which has come through 
our present day knowledge of the subconscious 
leaves us standing, he concludes, “at the gateway 
of a new universe of power and knowledge. It 
does not relieve us of any moral effort, or tend to 
make religion cheap or easy. Rather it throws a 
more impressive emphasis on the need for purity 
of heart and all the purga- 


through them when they make the response of 
living faith. 

“A man is a slave of bad habits,” wrote Bau- 
douin, “‘so long as he thinks he is, and no longer” 
and men are spiritually weak and ineffective only 
because they settle back and expect to be weak 
and apologetic. They fail to tap the immense res- 
ervoirs of energy, the sources of divine power, the 
infinite resources of the Spirit. “All things are 
yours,” cries the man who had learned how to 
draw, best of all men who had lived, on these in- 
exhaustible wells of life and power. Take a fine 
passage about this experience from Barry’s book: 
“So, in true spiritual descent from Him, in the 
darkest hour of the Church’s history, when 
Domitian sat in Augustus’ seat, and the big bat- 
talions were organized to crush out the Christian 
brotherhood and it seemed 





tion and discipline that it im- 
plies. But it does reveal to 
us ways in which, by a care- 
ful and reverent use of the 
laws which God has allowed 
men to discover, we can 
make a better use of our own 
lives (p. 116). The chapter 
on “Christian Power and Re- 
sources” is the best one in 
the book and almost equal in 
importance to Hadfield’s 
great contribution in The 
Spirit. It deals throughout 
with the springs of power 
and the way to overcome our 
“pathetic moral impotence.” 
“Christianity,” he says, 
“came into a world disillu- 
sionedand despairing, listless, 
heart-weary and morally in- 
effective, and presented itself 
to the world as the religion 
of the Spirit and Power. It 
gave men new moral energy: 
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In answer to a request for a 
message to the students of the 
United States, the Editor has 


received the following: 


Will you understand if I 
say, that after my visit to 
America and 
with your prosperous people 
and great civilization, with 
all my painful experience of 
the trouble and sin of the 
Old World, I still feel that ' 
there is only one message 
for the United States, and 
that a message from One 
much greater 2 myself : : 
oT B..tecsennd = Bane sars. If we keep saying that 
given, from him shall much 
be required.” 

Yours sincerely, 
A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


that the Kingdom could 
never dawn on earth, an 
old man bound in chains 
in a fever-haunted quarry on 
a malarial island of the 
Archipelago, looked up and 
made his earth-shattering 
proclamation: ‘I saw the 
City of God, the New Jerus- 
alem, coming down out of 
Heaven from God.’ Here is 
the victory that overcomes 
the world—not by defeating 
the world but by triumphing 
in it.” (p. 156). 

This is good, wholesome 
stuff for our day and for our 
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the churches are weak and 
Christianity is bankrupt we 
shall be doing what we can 
to make them weak and to 
produce the bankruptcy. If 
on the other hand we expect 

















it lifted them out of despair 
and gave them hope. It drew them out of listless- 
ness and inertia into a life of faith and power and 
achievement: “For the Spirit of God is Life and 
Power.” (p. 1359). 

How tremendously we need that life and power 
today! Our great problems are not economic and 
political; they are spiritual problems. More than 
we need anything else we need to rediscover once 
again the reality of God—to find Him not in the 
sky, but as a living presence, a resident power, in 
our own souls and to be made dynamic and ef- 
fective organs of His Spirit. “Most of us,” as 
William James once said, “live habitually far be- 
low our maximum of energy.” We want kindling 
power. We need to be awakened as a man is 
awakened out of his sleep and to be, as St. Paul 
would say, “mightily energized.” We want a 
remedy for the moral paralysis of the world, and 
that calls for men who are channels for the opera- 
tion of spiritual forces which are waiting to surge 


A to see the Kingdom of God 

come and the New Jerusalem 
built, we shall suddenly find ourselves helping to 
bring that Kingdom and to build that holy city. 
Let us learn to say that dear old William Blake, 
substituting America for England. 

“T will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Books for Discussion Leaders 
*Wuat Is EDUCATION?—Moore. Ginn. $1.48. 
Tue Prosect MetTHop—kKilpatrick. Pamphlet. Teachers’ 
College Bureau of Publications. 25 cents. 
A SoctAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—Coe. Scrib- 
ner. $1.75. 
TEACHING To THINK—Boraas. Macmillan. $1.60. 
How To Stupy—McMurry. Houghton-Mifflin. $1.90. 
JOINING IN PuBLIc DiscusstoN—Sheffield. Doran. $1.25. 
The first three named will give help on the educational 
viewpoint involved in discussion groups. The others bear 
on aspects of the method of leadership. 
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The Ethics of Capitalism 


—and other Books 


WAR: ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES AND 
CURE. By Kirby Page. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Paper, 15 cents each; 75 cents per 
dozen; $6 per hundred. 

Mr. Page has written for us one of the most 
challenging books that has appeared for many a 
year. Whether the reader agree with all his opin- 
ions or not, there is no better opportunity than 
this book affords for the Christians of America to 
face squarely the most crucial social issue of our 
day. Even though a man were to differ violently 
with Mr. Page, he would better read this book. 
He will find here a way of thinking that is dis- 
turbing the conscience and challenging the devo- 
tion of many of the best characters in the younger 
generation. 

This warm commendation does not mean that I 
myself agree with everything that Mr. Page says. 
I probably should qualify, more than Mr. Page 
would, the absolutist pledge to which in his last 
chapter he calls the churches. But this I do see 
clearly: that war is the most colossal and ruinous 
social sin that afflicts mankind today; that it is 
utterly and irremediably unchristian; that how- 
ever armed conflict in times past may have served 
an evolutionary purpose it has now become not 
only futile but suicidal, and that recognition of 
this fact is necessary to the continuance of civili- 
zation; that the war system means everything 
which Jesus did not mean and means nothing that 
he did mean; and that it is a more blatant denial 
of every Christian doctrine about God and man 
than all the theoretical atheists on earth ever could 
devise. What I do see is that the quarrels between 
fundamentalists and liberals, high churchmen, 
broad churchmen, and low churchmen, are tithing, 
mint, anise, and cummin if the Church does not 
deal with this supreme moral issue of our time: 
Christ against war. 

For myself, while I recognize as more weighty 
than Mr. Page feels it to be the difference between 
calling war wicked, futile, unchristian and unnec- 
essary, and saying that on the stroke of the clock 
any nation can forthwith close its war office, scrap 
its army and navy, and at once adopt an absolutely 
pacifist policy, I must say that the more I consider 
war, its sources, methods, and results, its debasing 
welter of lies and brutality, its unspeakable hor- 
ror while it is here and its utter futility in the end 
to achieve any good thing that mankind could 
wish, the more difficult I find it to imagine any sit- 
uation in which I shall feel justified in sanctioning 
or participating in another war. 

When the Great War broke the churches were 
unprepared to take a well-considered Christian 
attitude. We, too, had consented to the 
necessity of war and the righteousness of war too 
long to be conscience-clear in refusing to bear the 
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brunt of it when it came. For my part, I never 
will be caught that way again. I hope the churches 
never will be caught that way. If, however, when 
the next crisis comes, we are going to protest 
effectively against war, we must win the right to 
make unmistakably clear our position against 
war, against competitive preparation for war, 
against reliance on war. We must make clear our 
certain conviction that, save for our corporate 
senselessness, war in the modern world is as need- 
less as it is suicidal, that only the folly and selfish- 
ness of diplomats and the stupid willingness of the 
people to be led like beasts to the shambles, make 
it seem necessary. Against foolish chauvinism, 
competitive armaments, secret diplomacy, impe- 
rialistic experiments, against endeavors to play 
lone hands, when, by cooperation, international 
agencies could be set up to solve the problems 
which war solves but only makes the worse, we 
now must lift our protest and launch our crusade. 

When, then, a new war threatens, sprung from 
insensate refusal to substitute reason for violence, 
we can wash our hands of complicity in the foul 
business. We can tell the diplomats who lead us 
to it that we will not follow them. We can refuse 
to hold our consciences at the beck and call of any 
government that happens to be in the saddle. We 
can put Christ above Caesar and dare Caesar to 
do his worst to us while we follow Christ. . . . 

Let a man read this book with an independent 
mind. No one would wish that more than Mr. 
Page himself. But let him not dodge its challenge. 
Mr. Page is engaged here in the high business of 
taking Jesus in earnest, and a more necessary 
Christian procedure just now it is impossible to 
imagine. 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


THE ETHICS OF CAPITALISM. By Judson G. 
Rosebush. Association Press. $1.50. 

This is the economic philosophy of a conserva- 
tive, Christian business man. I say “conserva- 
tive” because the book is a criticism of the Social 
Creed of the Churches. It is, however, Christian 
because it emphasizes the need of the Christian 
spirit for solving the problems of our industrial 
and business world. The writer is a conserva- 
tive Christian who seems afraid to follow out to 
the bitter end the logic of Jesus’ teaching; or 
rather he believes that economic laws make im- 
possible in economic organization any radical ap- 
plication of Christian ethics. 

All must, of course, agree with Mr. Rosebush 
that the Christian spirit carried into modern busi- 
ness and industry would in itself do much to al- 
leviate present evils without radical changes in 
the forms of business and industrial organization. 
The forms of human association are merely ap- 
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propriate machinery through which the spirit 
back of them can express itself. If the spirit is 
not there, the forms are dead and lifeless and of 
themselves can accomplish little. Yet, on the 
other hand, the proper spirit should have a proper 
form through which to express itself. The spirit 
of co-operation, for example, in our society, would 
naturally seek expression through co-operative 
forms of industry, and it would suffer repression 
if it did not have these. This is a truth which Mr. 
Rosebush overlooks. Consequently, he argues that 
the existing order of society is all right if there is 
enough of the Christian spirit pervading it. The 
natural conclusion is that the Church should not 
meddle with economic and social programs, but 
should confine itself to generating a Christian 
spirit in individuals. The “social gospel’’ is, 
therefore, a mistaken development and the Church 
should return to the good old fashioned gospel of 
individual salvation. 

The reviewer knows no other book which so 
clearly presents the attitude of the conservative 
Christian business man toward the new social 
spirit prevalent among religious leaders and in 
the more liberal and progressive religious organ- 
izations. This book perhaps explains why the na- 
tional Y. M. C. A. organization lacks adequate 
funds to carry on its great work, and why the na- 
tional Y. W. C. A. is, as I understand, in even 
greater financial straits. Yet the economic phil- 
osophy of the book is at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury out of date. It was popular among the eco- 
nomic thinkers of Mr. Rosebush’s student days, 
and it seems to be popular still with many of the 
leaders of great industry of the present time. Mr. 
Rosebush, for illustration, is opposed to the in- 
come tax and would have instead a tax on luxur- 
ious expenditures. He does not distinguish earned 
and un-earned incomes. Indeed, he would prob- 
ably deny the existence of the latter. He does not 
discuss a tax on monopoly land values. His refuge 
is the inheritance tax, showing himself at least in 
this respect much more liberal than some wealthy 
men. Moreover, he sincerely believes that every- 
thing that is done for the benefit of the worker 
must ultimately become an increased burden on 
the consumer, though many of these attempts at 
amelioration he would justify on grounds of hu- 
manity or public policy. He admits, however, that 
railroads and other public utilities have not been 
able to pass on their increased wages to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher rates, because of their 
regulation by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion and State Commissions. He fails to state 
that such regulation by the state of all industrial 
enterprises might have a similar effect in their 
case and thus protect the consumer. He would 
probably consider such regulation very undesir- 
able; yet he fails to show that public regulation 
has in any way impaired the service rendered by 
railroads and public utilities, or even made them 
less desirable for conservative investment pur- 
poses. 


Even more does Mr. Rosebush fail in his ethics 


than in his economics. He distrusts the demo- 
cratic spirit; he looks not to the growth of demo- 
cratic co-operation and fraternalism but to the 
ascendency of powerful individuals and groups, 
ruled by the Christian spirit. His program is, 
therefore, essentially a program of political and 
economic imperialism. As between the League of 

Nations, or a Federation of the World, and Anglo- 

Saxon imperialism, he thinks that imperialism has 

much the better chance. However, he emphasizes 

that he would have this a Christian imperialism. 

Mr. Rosebush has written an astonishing book. 
It is engaging in its frankness and a personal note 
runs through it which makes it doubly interesting. 
The book, however, represents more than Mr. 
Rosebush’s views. It represents the whole eco- 
nomic and ethical philosophy of a large section 
of our business world, so far as that world is not 
pagan. Association Press, therefore, has done 
well to publish this book. Many of us thought the 
philosophy which it represents was dead and 
buried. This book shows that it still lives; but 
the more it is brought to the light where it can be 
publicly discussed and criticized, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

CHARLES A. ELWooD 

University of Missouri. 

PROBLEMS IN PAN AMERICANISM. By Sam- 
uel Guy Inman. The George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2. 

This volume, written by one whose experience, 
training and sympathies have given him unique 
standing as an interpreter of each America to the 
other, amply deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
the discriminating student who is cultivating a 
spirit of friendly Christian internationalism. It 
is a plea for inter-American friendship. 

The volume opens with a clear and ample sur- 
vey of the present-day possibilities of the Latin- 
American portion of our hemisphere—physical, 
intellectual, and religious. The facts brought out 
will open many eyes. It then sets forth the serious 
problems which Latin-American civilization is 
now facing. Some of these are the development 
of the self-respecting middle class, the handling of 
immigration, the social and economic develop- 
ments of today, and the trend of education. It 
goes on to show that, after all, Latin-America’s 
greatest problem is that of religious indifference. 

Mr. Inman is desirous of showing that a real 
Pan Americanism will help to solve these prob- 
lems and open the way to a healthy and forceful 
Pan Latinism. A suggestive discussion 
considers our relations as a greater nation to the 
countries of the Caribbean Sea, our “American 
Mediterranean.” These similar peoples are almost 
as closely bound up with the United States as col- 
onies would be. Our policy has been vacillating, 
patronizing, and often drastic. The author em- 
phasizes the danger of its continuance. Every 
student will also appreciate the final chapter, en- 
titled “Next Steps in Inter-American Friendship.” 

FRANK K. SANDERS. 
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‘The Question Box 


Edited By Angus Dun 


Assistant Professor of Theology, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


1. What ought I believe regarding the Second 
Coming of Christ? 

ry NuHAT is a very hard question. I can not say 
what the questioner “ought” to believe. 1 
can only suggest some of the possibilities and 

some of the things to be taken into account. 

1. We cannot believe in the literal expectation 
ascribed to Christ by the first three gospels, 
shared by St. Paul, and found in other New Tes- 
tament books and early Christian writings. That 
expectation was of an early coming, within the 
life-time of that generation. No coming in our 
time or the future would be literal fulfillment of 
those prophecies, however like them in other re- 
spects. 

2. The belief most like the New Testament ex- 
pectation in form is that which has been held by 
the main bodies of the Christian Church for the 
last seventeen hundred years, namely an expecta- 
tion of a coming of Christ from heaven to earth in 
some distant future to judge the living and the 
dead. This is what most Christians at most times 
have understood by the words in the ancient 
creeds: “From thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” It differs from the domi- 
nant New Testament idea in the time of the ex- 
pected coming. It differs from it, too, in that the 
coming is only for judgment, whereas in the New 
Testament, Christ is expected to set up His king- 
dom on earth. The most obvious difficulty with 
this belief for modern minds is that it presupposes 
the thought of a flat earth with a heaven above it 
from which Christ might descend in bodily form, 
and seems an external and arbitrary conclusion to 
man’s historical development. 

3. Another alternative is to follow the example 
of the unknown writer of the Gospel according to 
St. John. That gospel was evidently written when 
the passing of time had already begun to push the 
expected Second Coming into the far off future. 
Faced with that situation the writer achieved the 
idea that the real coming of Christ is His return 
in the spirit to dwell in the hearts of His follow- 
ers, a return that is continually taking place. This 
is a great and true religious belief, but it is mis- 
leading to speak of it as belief in a Second 
Coming. 

1. The only other alternative is to search for 
the deeper religious faith expressed by the early 
Christians, even by Christ Himself, in terms no 
loner real to us. What was it that the Second 
Coming meant in practical religion to them? It 
meant that Christ is the Lord of the future as well 
as of the past and the present, that His kingdom 
is over all and will triumph over all, that we can 
go into the tomorrow and into our last tomorrow 
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confident of that. It meant, too, that the judg- 
ment which all our lives must ultimately face is 
the judgment of Christ, that in Him we have so 
true a vision of the Eternal God that the final 
worth and meaning of our lives is that which they 
shall be judged to possess by the stern and merci- 
ful mind of Christ. 

2. Is skepticism a possible way of life? 
LAINLY it is unless you insist on pushing 
both “skepticism” and “life” to their fullest 
terms. Certainly complete skepticism is not 

compatible with complete life. Every action im- 

plies some belief, and without some implicit belief 

no action occurs. You can see this even at the 

level of animal life. When a dog comes upon a 

strange object if it looks like food he will run for 

it, if it looks like danger he will run away from it. 

But if, so to speak, he cannot make up his mind 

which it is, he will remain where he is, unable to 

move. And if one does not get the better of the 
other, or if some other motive does not come, he 
will remain there indefinitely. And incidentally 
he will never discover which it is. The same rule 
holds in much higher realms. Only when we see 
in our fellow men some hint of brotherliness can 
we go out to meet them as brothers. And con- 
versely, only as we meet that hint of brotherliness 
with faith and go forward to meet it confidently, 
can we verify and create the relationship of broth- 
erhood. Complete skepticism about human nature 
would bar us from that deep part of life. And the 
same holds of all religious truth. Nothing can 
claim to be fundamental religious truth of which 
it does not hold. We can only trust God in answer 
to some hint of trustworthiness in God, some glim- 
mer of faith to which we respond. But unless we 
respond with trust we shall never know where 
trust in God leads men. Complete skepticism bars 
men from walking in the way of life that Crist 
and the great trusters of God have trod. And who 
knows except they what is found along that road? 


» 


3. A considerable number of thinking students 
agree with Mencken that “Faith may be de- 
fined briefly as an illogical belief in the occur- 
rence of the improbable. A man full 
of faith is simply one who has lost (or never 
had) the capacity for clear and realistic 
thought.” What is the relation of Christian 
faith to realism? 

EALISM seems to mean here “seeing things 
as they are.” It is quite certain that we 
frequently do not see things as they are and 

one of the commonest reasons for our failure is 

that our feelings, desires, moods, dispositions 
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color and select what we see. The man who wants 


very much to play golf looks at the cloudy sky on 
Saturday afternoon and feels sure it will not rain. 
The anxious mother is sure that “something awful 
has happened to Johnny to make him so late.” 
The angry man sees “red.” The gloomy man sees 
“blue.” We frequently have an “illogical belief 
in the improbable.” Religion has no monopoly of 
this tendency. The question is, does religion see 
things as they are, or is religion just seeing the 
world through colored glasses, rosy glasses or 
lurid glasses or dark glasses? For it is worth re- 
membering in this connection that religion has 
not always made life pleasanter for people. One 
thing is certain, that religion claims to see things 
as they are. That is just what it does claim— 
that it has the Truth. The question at issue is the 
ancient one as to what the truth about our 
world is. 

What is the truth about our world? What is 
the truth, for example, about Jones’ mother. He 
looks at her with affection and reports that her 
face is beautiful and that she is precious beyond 
anyone he knows. A so-called realist looks at her 
and reports that she is a plain looking woman in 
the late fifties, whose frame has begun to sag and 
whose hair is rather stringy—that is all he can 
see. Which one sees things as they are? We look 
at a man loafing on the street corner and say: 
Look at that good-for-nothing scoundrel. Jesus 
looks at him and sees a son of God. Which one 
sees things as they are? What is life? One man 
says: Just one damn thing after another. An- 
other says: When you come right down to it, the 
universe is just “vast driftings of cosmic weather” 
and humanity but a part of that film of life cling- 
ing for a time to a passing planet. Another says: 
It is the kingdom of God. Which man sees things 
as they are? Which is the realist? I say, Christ. 


A Communication 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The article by R. O. Hall in the October number 
of the “Student World” contains this expression 
about the Student Christian Movement and the 
problem of war: 

“The challenge India, China, and Australia brought to 
Peking is still unanswered. We can find no middle course 
between pacifism which so many still feel to be the wrong 
way and the kind of deprecatory Christian attitude that 
was ours in 1914. Is it not possible after President Hard- 
ing’s last will and testament to his great country, for all 
members of the Federation to bind themselves, whether 
in some league or fellowship or privately as each one sees 
it for himself, that he will never fight unless and until the 
issue has been referred by his country to the International 
Court of Justice?” 


This suggestion holds some possibilities of be- 
ing a thing on which students can unite if they 
are deeply interested in declaring an attitude to- 
ward war. It is not difficult to conceive of 
students in quite large numbers virtually saying 
to their government: “We shared in different 
ways in the carrying on of the last war, some of 
us actually fighting, and the issue was not con- 





fused but clear that it was a war to end war. Now 
there is a chance for the building up of another 
way than war of settling disputes. There is even 
machinery already set up for this. If our govern- 
ment is unwilling to act in such a clear matter as 
this we will not fight in the wars that come.” 

Some students may be willing to say this who 
will not take an absolute stand against all war. 
Some students have already taken an absolute 
stand against war. Upon American students there 
rests a peculiar obligation in the matter of war, 
in view of the challenge of Oriental students to 
the West, and unless their seriousness is indicated 
by some expression either on the basis of Mr. 
Hall’s suggestion or of pacifism, the challenge will 
not be met. 

The wind is blowing these important days in the 
direction of an absolute stand against war under 
any circumstances. Two of Detroit’s leading min- 
isters took an absolute stand on Armistice Day of 
this year in sermons to their congregations. It 
is not uncommon to find national leaders of Chris- 
tian organizations who have taken a pacifistic 
stand on war. Church conferences rarely meet 
these days without having to deal with a group 
of pacifists who introduce resolutions ageinst war. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is saying with pro- 
phetic seriousness that “war is the most colossal 
and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind to- 
day;” that “it is utterly and irremediebly un- 
christian; that “quarrels between fundamental- 
ists and liberals, high churchmen, broad church- 
men, and low churchmen, are tithing mint. anise 
and cummin if the Church does not deal with the 
supreme moral issue of our time: Christ against 
war,” and, “I never expect to bless another war.” 

Christian students in America, if they are alive 
to the call of this challenging problem, will do 
some real work for a clear expression of some 
sort against war during this school year. Field 
Councils of the Christian Associations and the 
Indianapolis Convention are points which hold 
great possibilities for action. 

DALE DE WITT. 

Union Theol. Seminary. 


Following the Oxford Debaters 


RITISH and American ideals and methods of 
intercollegiate debating are poles apart. This 
is evident in every one of the debates in 

which the “team” from Oxford competed with our 
American colleges. But this fact is not nearly so 
impressive as the results, in favor of the British 
debaters, who in their tour of some score of col- 
leges this fall upheld the negative of the question: 
Is America Justified in Remaining Out of the 
League of Nations? The result at Harvard was 
1,748 to 590, in favor of the negative. Allowing 
for a general predisposition in favor of the “home 
players,” this is a striking evidence of American 
student opinion about recent happenings in Eu- 
rope. 





A Doorway to an Epoch 


there greatest official gathering in the 
history of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of North America has 
just been held. Student Associations 
are partakers in the great benefits en- 
suing from it. What was this gather- 
ing and why was it so important for 
Student Associations? 

It was a Constitutional Convention of 
our entire Association Brotherhood, au- 
thorized by the International Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City last November to 
draft a Constitution which should 
henceforth define and control the rela- 
tionships and agencies of the more than 
two thousand local Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of this continent. The 
Convention met on October 17 and sat 
for seven days of earnest, patient, 
statesmanlike study of the related prob- 
lems. The result of their work is now 
before the Associations in the form of a 
Constitution and is awaiting referen- 
dum adoption by them. Those who were 
at Cleveland anticipate early and unani- 
mous adoption. It represents a great 
organic achievement, a splendid spir- 
itual triumph, and a stirring promise 
for the future service of our Brother- 
hood to the Church and to humanity. 

The Constitutional Convention was 
deeply interested in all the problems 
surrounding student Association work. 
Every mention of it was received with 
marked sympathy. There was never 
any question as to whether the student 
Associations should be backed up in 
carrying through the Advance Program 
launched last year; the only question 
was to find how best to do it. 

One could have wished for a larger 
number of students in attendance. The 
time of year, the expected length of the 
meeting, and the choice of official dele- 
gates early last spring, all tended to 
limit the number. Among those who 
did come, however, was the president of 
the National Student Council, who was 
very active in every part of the delib- 
erations of the Convention. There were 
several college presidents and profes- 
sors, members of various advisory com- 
mittees, and some student secretaries 
present. This tabulation seems unnec- 
essary, however, since all through the 
convention one saw both laymen and 
secretaries of the so-called general As- 
sociation work, who were alert to voice 
their deep interest in student work and 
who co-operated to provide more ade- 
quately for it. 

The democratic method of the Con- 
vention was pleasing. Open hearings 
by official committees gave every dele- 
gate opportunity to make his personal 
contribution. In all of these, student 
leaders worked upon the general prob- 
lems as well as presented the bearing of 
the various proposals upon the adequate 
occupation of the student work field it- 
self. 
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By Owen E. Pence 


The main provisions of this unprece- 
dented gathering can be given here only 
in meager outline. Every Association 
officer should study thoroughly the com- 
plete official draft of the Constitution. 
Cabinets ought to study it in consecu- 
tive sessions. The more important pro- 
visions are as follows: 

1. All local Associations ratifying the Con- 


stitution become members of the Na- 
tional Movement. 


A National Council is created, to which 
from every state and section the local 
Associations elect representatives by 
either type or geographical units of 4,000 
active members. This Council meets an- 
nually and becomes the legislative oody 
of our Movement. 


8. Close coordination of work is secured by 
means of a National Secretarial Cabinet 
which includes the senior state secreta- 
ries and the chief secretaries of the Na- 
tional Council. There is a similar re- 
gional cabinet also. 

4. The work of the National Council is to 
be arranged into five national Service 
Committees, one of which, the National 
Coordinating Committee, has the task of 
seeing that the student work, and certain 
other types, are so suppl'ed with leader- 
ship as to occupy the whole country-wide 
field. 

5. The State Committees (and inter-state as 
well) are continued in the service of 
their several fields, but are closely uni- 
fied in certain respects with the entire 
national program. This involves budge 
review, review of secretarial over-lap- 
ping, and unified emphasis upon the 
program as developed by the National 
Council. State Secretaries also become 
the official representatives of the Na- 
tional Council in their respective fields, 
and are named only after approval by 
the National Council. A review of the 
work of any State Committee is pro- 
vided in case of petition by twenty per 
cent of the Associations of the state. 

6. A Judicial Board is set up to construe 
the Constitution and to settle certain 
types of disputes which may arise. 

7. Because of the annual meetings of the 
National Council in which our Student 
Associations will have their due repre- 
sentation, and because of the provision 
of the National Coordinating Committee 
above mentioned, charged especially to 
see that adequate provision on a national 
scale is made for student work ard upon 
which there is a member from every 
state, the proposal for a separate na- 
tional legislative assembly for student 
Associations, as urged by some, did not 
seem necessary. However, provision has 
been made for auxiliary assemblies, if 
desired, of any group of Associations, 
such as student, railroad, etc., in con- 
junction with or just preceding the an- 
nual meetings of the National Council. 
These assemblies, if held, will be able to 
formulate plans, policies, and programs 
for work in their respective departments, 
all findings being subject to the approval 
of the National Council. 


rm 


A new day in our work has been made 
possible by this Convention. Perhaps 
some will say that those who repre- 
sented the student work field ought to 
have held out for some conspicuous spe- 
cial action by that body. To those of us 
who were there, this did not seem neces- 
sary. As the Convention progressed and 
its real friendliness toward student 
work became apparent, we felt happy to 
see developing these great underlying 
guarantees of democracy and united ef- 
fort in which we of the student work 
field are to share in so unique a manner. 
Our needs in some respects were not 
different from those of some other de 
partments, which also received generous 


provision. Perhaps our next large obli- 
gation lies within our own department. 
If we can so master our problem that 
we can bring to the National Council, 
when it shall assemble, specific and rea- 
sonable proposals for the further occu- 
pation of our field, where is the man 
who doubts a favorable response from 
the Brotherhood ? 

The task immediately before us is 
that of interpreting to the local Asso- 
ciations of our student field the great 
instrument formed at Cleveland, and 
securing their vote for hearty ratifica- 
tion. The writer has not seen any one 
who does not anticipate universal rati- 
fication. Beware, however, of an unin- 
telligent vote, even if favorable. Pains 
must be taken to educate all student 
officers, Advisory Board members, sec- 
retaries and friends of student work, to 
the opportunity and responsibility of 
“citizenship” in this Brotherhood. 

Another task before us is so to grip 
our own part of the work of this move- 
ment that we can continue to command 
the respect of the Brotherhood at large, 
and in some real measure fulfill its 
enormous expectation of us. We dare 
not fail here; we will have to become 
very much more efficient ourselves. 

Another engaging responsibility, af- 
ter the Constitution is ratified, will be 
the selection of the ablest minds who 
shall represent the student work field in 
the National Council. 

There is one vast remaining duty. I 
believe it is an imperative obligation, in 
fulfillment of the confidence reposed in 
our student Associations by the Consti- 
tutional Convention, that the leaders of 
our student work undertake to survey 
the unoccupied field with which our stu- 
dent Movement ought to concern itself, 
to reduce it with all of its vast implica- 
tions down to some practical proposals 
including the cost data, and to be pre- 
pared to present these findings for the 
consideration of the National Assembly 
when it meets. This must not be by 
mere sentiment or talk or guess work. 
Perhaps this should be the task of Sub- 
Committee VI. of the Commission on 
the Advance Program. Until now all 
of our proposals have been too hazy. It 
is the writer’s judgment that the Broth- 
erhood, far from being unappreciative 
or penurious, will meet our proposals, 
up to and far beyond our faith, when 
they know what we want. 

Toward the fulfillment of God’s high 
purposes for all young men shall not we 
of the student Associations join more 
heartily than ever before with our fel- 
low workers in other departments of 
this great Brotherhood which God has 
so richly blessed until now? A great 
meeting in the providence of God has 
opened a doorway to an epoch beyond 
anything we have yet known. Let us 
enter in. 
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Gene Turner of Georgia Tech 


and Hangchow 


66 O one calls him ‘Eugene.’ Few 

call him ‘Mr. Turner’ more than 
once or twice. Everyone in America 
and China who knows him at all knows 
him as ‘Gene.’” This quality which 
makes large numbers of people feel, 
each of them, a sort of special friend of 
his, is perhaps the master key to Gene 
Turner’s influence among college men 
on both sides of the world. 

Gene started life in a college town— 
Wake Forest, N. C. When he made his 
exit from Wake Forest College in 1906 
he had won from his Alma Mater a 
bachelor’s, a master’s, and a law degree. 
In addition to this triple-plated degree, 
he carried with him honors in oratory 
and debating; a fiction medal given by 
the college magazine; a journalistic rec- 
ord as editor of the college weekly; and 
no end of trophies of prowess in tennis, 
football and baseball; especially base- 
ball, in which Gene and two brothers 
were famed in their day throughout the 
two Carolinas. Meanwhile he had ma- 
jored in Y. M. C. A. work. 

This last fact carried him after a 
year of teaching in a North Carolina 
prep school to the Georgia School of 
Technology. It would be difficult to d's- 
entangle the story of student activities 
in Georgia Tech for the next six years 
from the quiet, friendly, expanding ac- 
tivities of Gene Turner. He was called 
to Tech to head up the voluntary re- 
ligious activities of the campus as sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. It was soon 
evident that he interpreted the duties of 
this commission liberally. 

It is not surprising that during Gene’s 
six years at Georgia Tech the Young 
Men’s Christian Association came into 
its own. It amounted to little when he 
found it. It developed into an organi- 
zation second to none in popularity and 
influence on the campus before he left. 
Under his leadership a Y. M. C. A. 
building, the best college Y. M. C. A. 


building in the south, arose on the 
campus and became headquarters for all 
sorts of student fellowship and student 
activities. It would be equally true to 
say that around the Y. M. C. A., or to 
say that around its genial general sec- 
retary, the students, faculty, and alumni 
of Georgia Tech found a new and po- 
tent center of gravity. No wonder Gene 
Turner had become an established Geor- 
gia Tech tradition even before he left 
the institution in 1913 in answer to a 
call to enter student work in China. 
Many in Tech and throughout the 
South over which Gene Turner’s in- 
fluence had extended thought it a mis- 
take to pull up his roots from soil into 
which they had sunk so deeply. They 
admired the devotion which carried him 
to China but reserved their judgment as 
to his wisdom. These skeptics, however, 
have now long been “converts” to the 
wisdom of his answer to the call from 
China. In a very real sense and to a 
remarkable degree he has carried his 
friends with him into his work over 
there. By letters, curios and furlough 
visits he has continued and deepened the 
old ties in this country and linked them 
up with his new ties in China. It is 
not without reason that the largest con- 
tribution to Christian work among stu- 
dents of other lands given last year by 
any college in the south was given by 
Georgia Tech. The reason was that the 
contribution was made through the 
Georgia Tech-in-China-Fund, also 
known as the Gene Turner Fund. 
Three of his ten years in China have 
been spent as a travelling secretary vis- 
iting student centers throughout the 
country. The rest of the time has been 
spent in Hangchow, a city of classic 
traditions and of considerable present 
cay importance as an educational cen- 
ter. Ambassador from the Christian 
students of America to the newly or- 
ganized and rapidly growing student 


body of China, he has been one of a 
group of American college men who 
have at once symbolized and helped to 
make real that fact of human solidarity 
so inherent in Christianity and so con- 
genial to Chinese thought. . * 

Over there, as in Georgia Tech, he 
has interpreted his commission liberally. 
He organized, coached, and conducted 
the first interscholastic football league 
ever attempted in Hangchow. A mili- 
tary parade ground was borrowed and 
here under the shadow of an ancient 
city wall three matches were pulled off 
simultaneously on Saturday afternoons. 
All sorts of activities, interscholastic 
and in individual schools, were pioneered 
—debates, oratorical contests, essay 
contests, health campaigns, social events, 
study groups of various kinds, and 
(most successful of all) groups for the 
study of the Bible. There were 114 of 
these Bible study groups in Hangchow 
last year in which students sought an 
understanding of the meaning of Jesus’ 
life and teaching for them and their 
country, that they might compare His 
gospel with the “gospels” of Karl Marx, 
of Bakunin, and of many other teachers, 
Chinese and western, old and new, now 
being studied by them. 

Sixteen months after Gene Turner got 
to Hangchow, Sherwood Eddy visited 
the city and conducted evangelistic 
meetings among the government stu- 
dents. The aggregate attendance was 
12,000, and “old timers” in Hangchow 
marveled that so many students in that 
stronghold of conservatism had been in- 
duced to attend these meetings held un- 
der Christian auspices. Last fall Sher- 
wood Eddy visited Hangchow again. 
This time his meetings were attended by 
an equal number of students, but in- 
stead of being lured by appealing ad- 
vertising they were all admitted to the 
meetings by virtue of already being 
members of Bible study groups. Chris- 
tian Service Clubs are today active in 
seventeen schools of Hangchow, every 
one of which was closed against Chris- 
tian work in 1910 ard only a few of which 
were opening up when Turner arrived 
in 1913. These clubs of Christian stu- 








Gene Turner (in foreground) and J. C. Oliver, with staff of Chinese secretaries at Hangchow 








dents are united, together with the more 
formal Y. M. C. A.’s in two mission 
schools, in a Christian Student Union. 
As the clubs are making their influence 
felt for righteousness and for fellow- 
ship in the individual schools, so this 
union is exerting an influence city-wide 
and wider. Last year 586 students in 
Hangchow made decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. During the last quarter of 
the year ninety-one of them were bap- 
tized in the various churches of the city. 
All of these belong to student bodies, 
highly selected by competitive examina- 
tions, and eighty per cent of them come 
from other towns and cities of the prov- 
ince. Their influence reaches back to 
every corner of the province of 17,000,- 
000 people. 

Oh, yes, Gene Turner is a versatile 
product of American college life. He is 
ingenuous in originating and able in 
putting across worth-while activities. 
But as I think of him as I knew him at 
Georgia Tech and as I have known him 
in China it is not of promoter, execu- 
tive, administrator I think. I think 
rather of his Southern drawl, his droll 
wit, his quiet friendliness; most of all I 
think of his warm, even tempered, un- 
professionalized friendship. “The most 
thoughtful person I have known,” says 
an intimate friend of him. “We can’t 
talk with him much,” said a leading Chi- 
nese educator of Hangchow not long af- 
ter Gene had come to the city, “before 
there’s a quality of spirit which speaks 
to us from his face which we all under- 
stand and like.” A most 
person is “genial Gene,” which isn’t 
true of every person you ever knew 
who was mixed up with things as big 
and consequential as the Student Move- 
ment of China. 
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“A COLLEAGUE.” 
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Student Friendship Fund 
. ° 
Campaign 
6 bean Student Friendship Fund cam- 
paign is on. Enthusiasm and in- 
terest has been shown in many sections 
of the country. In Boston, eighty-eight 
college presidents, deans and student 
delegates representing thirty-five insti- 
tutions, met to organize the campaigns 
in schools and colleges of New England. 
In New York State Armistice Week was 
chosen by the students as the time for 
their appeal. A big meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of forty universities, col- 
leges and private schools in and near 
New York City took place November 
9th. At this meeting Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley presided and Professor Paul Mon- 
roe and Graham R. Taylor spoke. 

The returns from the campaigns al- 
ready held are encouraging. Pointers 
toward success are pledges of $1,200 
from the women of the University of 
West Virginia; $1,200 from North Car- 
olina College for Women; $2,000 at 
Michigan State Normal; $500 from Ran- 
dolph-Macon, and goals of $3,000 at 
Vassar, $2,000 from Simmons College, 
$2,000 from several Michigan schools. 
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Conferring about the Christian Ministry 


( VER one hundred students from all 

parts of New England attended the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of East- 
ern College and University Men at 
Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary 
on October 26, 27 and 28. 

The need for a Christian ministry 
was vigorously presented at the opening 
session by Richard Roberts of Montreal. 
A deterioration of the old faith, he said, 
through skepticism, has led men to 
doubt the reality of anything but things. 
The world today has become material- 
istic and self-centered. When men come 
to the point at which all their effort is 
expended in self-development and in the 
serving of selfish ambitions, when they 
actually pray to themselves, they are 
courting destruction both for their own 
minds and for society. Men need some- 
thing outside of themselves to work for, 
something to draw them out of them- 
selves and up to something higher than 
self. This something must be supplied, 
and the Christian minister is needed to 
supply it. It is his task to show men that 
there are higher goals than self and to 
set men toward the goal of the Chris- 
tian life. 

Henry Sloane Coffin of New York 
City proceeded to outline the fields in 
which the minister may expect to do his 
work. Universal brotherhood is the 
greatest need that Christianity has to 
fill. Social problems cannot be avoided 
by the minister. He has a message for 
Capital and a message for Labor, each 
necessary for the solution of their sep- 
arate problems. The minister cannot 
keep outside of the international prob- 
lem. He must have a definite attitude 
toward “the next war.” Ministers must 
reaffirm the sacredness and permanence 
of marriage and save American homes 
now being disrupted by divorce. Wher- 
ever there is need, wherever there is 
pain or sorrow or suffering or discord, 
there is the field of the Christian min- 
ister. 

The preparation which a minister 
must make in order to meet these de- 
mands upon him was discussed by Alex- 
ander C. Purdy of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. A minister, to be success- 
ful, must have a passion for men as 
men. He must saturate himself in the 
Bible, which is full of all types and 
kinds of human experience. Unless a 
man is well rooted in Christ and in a 
personal knowledge of Him, in a few 
years he will find himself empty and 
will fall back on professionalism to 
cover up his failure. The greatest dan- 
ger to the ministry today, he said, lies 
in professionalism in mistaking the 
tricks of the trade for the deep spiritual 
significance of his calling. Dr. Coffin 
said that the most inspiring thing about 
the ministry is that it requires the 
whole man. A man can put his whole 
self into it. No matter what may be 
his special talent, he will find some 
place for it in the ministry. 


“The Minister as a Preacher” was 
discussed by G. A. Johnston Ross of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. He pointed out that contrary to 
the popular supposition, there exists no 
serious dearth of ministerial material. 
No man should enter the ministry feel- 
ing that by so doing he is doing a chari- 
table act for society in filling a vacan- 
cy. Preaching, he said, is the means by 
which a minister gives to men an in- 
terpretation of life as a whole. The ob- 
ject of preaching is not to drive men 
suddenly to decision and action, but by 
the application of steady pressure to 
guide them toward a given goal. 

The preacher should give to his peo- 
ple the best he has, and should be no 
less modern in his pulpit than he is in 
his study. His congregation has a right 
to know the truth as he sees it, and he 
has no right to deceive them as to his 
own ideas. Much of the trouble in the 
Church today would have been avoided 
had ministers been frank and honest 
with their congregations. The supreme 
need in the ministry is for godly men, 
men who will hide themselves behind 
God, so that people will go away after 
hearing them, with the feeling that they 
have been communing with God Him- 
self. 

Sam Shoemaker of Princeton spoke 
on “The Minister as a Pastor.” He said 
that in his function as pastor the min- 
ister really gets into the hearts of those 
who need Christ. A minister can never 
confine his pastoral activities to the 
confines of his own parish, but is in- 
evitably the pastor of the whole com- 
munity. Any one is free to come to him 
for help or guidance. A pastor may be 
one without ideal training, but if he is 
fundamentally of the right sort, he will 
find himself dealing hand to hand with 
the greatest of human problems. Most of 
men’s problems, he said, grow out of 
the question, “What am I going to do 
about God?” In answering these ques- 
tions and in ministering to personal 
need, fears, worries and sickness, a min- 
ister finds himself the shepherd of hu- 
man souls. The consciousness that he is 
filling such a need is the minister’s su- 
preme reward for service. 

The presentation of the call to the 
Christian ministry was made by Ray 
Purdy of Princeton. We all believe, he 
said, that there is a plan for the uni- 
verse and that there is a plan for every 
man’s life. If a man gives God one per 
cent of a chance, God can use him and 
make him understand what His will is. 
It is impossible to find God’s will until 
one has found what is wrong with his 
life, then hates it, confesses it, forsakes 
it and makes restoration for damage it 
has caused. 

Work in the country, in the city, in 
industrial centers and student work 
were discussed in special meetings and 
in personal interviews with leaders of 
the conference. 
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As We Face Indianapolis 
(\N the eve of the Indianapolis Con- 

vention it may be well for us to be 
reminded of the central purposes of it 


ll. These central purposes were well 
stated in the general principles which 
he Committee on Arrangements drew 
up nearly a year ago as their arduous 
task was being undertaken: 

1. To REALIZE THE CRITICAL NEEDS 
AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE SITUATION 
IN THE WORLD TODAY AND TO CONSIDER 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA IN THE LIGHT OF THIS SITUA- 
TION. 

.. To 
WAY OF 
WORLD. 

3. TO PRESENT THE FOREIGN MIs- 
SIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE LIGHT OF 
Its ACHIEVEMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES 
AS AN INDISPENSABLE MEANS OF BRING- 
ING THE POWER OF CHRIST TO BEAR UP- 
ON THE WORLD’S NEEDS. 

1. To emphasize the solidarity of 
mankind and the interdepencence of all 
nations and races. 

2. To present Christ as the hope o: 
the race, demonstrated by the transfor- 
mations wrought in individual life and 
in the structure of society wherever He 
has been accepted and His principles 
have been courageously acted uptn. 

3. To give a clearer conception of 
the central verities of the Christian 
faith and to arouse a deeper purpose for 
a vital Chr.stian exper.eace. 

4. To present to students data ccn- 
cerning world conditions and to help 
them consider the relations and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom, for the sake of 
enabling them to follow more complete- 
ly Christ and His way of life, and to 
make a more intelligent decision 
garding their own life work. 

5. To set forth the indispensable con- 
tribution which each race can make to 
our understanding of God and to the 
working out of His will among men, and 
to expose the unchristian character of 
the racial arrogance and 
prevalent among us. 

6. To consider a loyalty to Christ 
and His Church throughout the world 
which should transcend any 
loyalties at variance with it. 

7. To consider 
aspects of 


CONSIDER 
LIFE 
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certain unchristian 
life which run 
In doing this it will 
be frankly recognized that the United 
States and Canada are only relatively 
Christian inasmuch as large areas of 
their life and their international rela- 
tionships are not yet fundamentally af- 
fected by the principles of Christ. 
8. To recognize that an equal obli- 
gation rests upon every Christian to de 
vote his whole strength to bringing in a 
Christian world order, and that the de- 
gree of loyalty to the cause of Christ is 
hot dependent upon either the place or 
the kind of work in which one’s life is 
spent. 
9 


modern 


To consider the obligations upen 





the churches of the United States and 
Canada to meet their responsibility in 
making Christ known to the world, and 
to consider the relations of Christian 
studerts thereto. This will involve a 
presentation: 


a. Of the policy and problems of the 
foreign missionary enterprise, its 
progressive adaptation to changing 
demands, the functions and the 
needs of the various mission boards, 
and the co-operative relations of 
missions and missionaries with the 
risirg churches in foreign lands. 

b. Of the spirit and qualifications re- 
quired in the candidates for foreign 
service. 

c. Of the total impact of the United 
States and Canada upon the world, 
since the efficacy cf the Christian 
witness abroad is conditioned by the 
degree to which the principles of 
Christ are being embodied in our 
national and social life. 


10. To provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to give expression to their spirit- 
ual purposes and convictions regarding 
the needs of the world in this genera- 
tion and the ways in which these needs 
can best be met, with an initiative and 
a sevse of respensibility similar to those 
which characterized the student found- 
ers of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


Indianapolis Convention 
Notes 


The Committee on Arrangements is 
continuing its careful work in prepara- 
tion for the Convention with meetings 
two or three times a month. Among 
the speakers who have already been 
secured are: 


Dr. 
China. 

Professor Osuna of Mexico. 

Mr. Havali and Mr. Thakar Das 

Professor Aggrey of Africa. 

E. S. Woods of England 

Honorable Newton Rowell cf 

Paul Harrison, 

John R. Mott. 

Charles R. Watson. 

Robert FE. Speer. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins 

Willis J. King. 

G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Chung Chang-Yi and Dr. Y. Y. Tru 


of India. 


Canada. 


A special sub-committee, of which 
Professor D. J. Fleming of Union 
Seminary is chairman, is working on a 
series of forums which will be held one 
afternoon. On at least two occasions 
the entire convention will split into dis- 
cussion groups to consider themes per- 
tinent to the main purpose of the Con- 
vention. Several score of these groups 
will be held, and leaders of the discus- 
sions, undergraduates and recent gradu- 
ates, will assemble in New York and 
Chicago for preliminary coaching under 
Professor A. Bruce Curry, Jr., Profes- 
sor H. S. Elliott and Miss Grace Loucks. 


The attendance looks promising as 
compared with Des Moines; fewer reg- 
istrations have so far been received, but 
institutions as far apart and typical as 
California, Nebraska, Harvard, Texas, 


Wesleyan College (Ga.), Linfield 
(Ore.), have given indubitable indica- 
tions that they will arrive with full 
quotas. Already many requests are be- 
ing received for enlarged quotas. Can- 
ada will be on hand with one hundred 
and fifty delegates. 

The exhibit committee is holding out 
alluring promises. A new hymnal is 
being prepared. It looks like a really 
great “Indianapolis.” 

At a recent meeting of the Student 
Volunteer Executive Committee it was 
decided to expand the plans for the 
“Student Volunteer Bulletin.” This 
“Bulletin” is now issued quarterly and 
aims to be a means of communication 
between volunteers. The new plans call 
for a journal to be published monthly 
on somewhat broader lines. The aim 
will be to secure a much larger num- 
ber of subscriptions at one dollar a 
year. Several questions were raised in 
the Committee meeting concerning the 
feasibility of the Volunteer Movement 
publishing a journal of this size and 
purpose, but, largely because of the in- 
sistent desire of the members of the 
Student Volunteer Council, an affirma- 
tive vote was recorded. 


Catholics Now Well 
Organized at State 
Universities 
= first Catholic work at a state 

uviversity was begun less than twen- 
ty years ago, but the work has now so 
advanced that few institutions do not 
have a Catholic club, or a Catholic stu- 
dent pastor. Forty-eight colleges and 
universities in the United States have 
130,000 students of which one-tenth are 
Catholics. Catholic clubs have enrolled 
seventy-one per cent of these students. 
Newman clubs are the favorite method 
of organization. In many cases the 
Knights of Columbus have provided a 
club house for students. Full-time 
chaplains are stationed at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, University of Califor- 
nia, Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan. Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Columbia University and Bar- 
nard College, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Florida 
and Yale University. Part-time chap- 
lains are connected with twenty-one of 
the clubs. Courses of study in religious 
subjects for which univeristy and col- 
lege credit is given are led by Catholic 
chaplains in the Univers'ty of Illinois; 
Columbia University; Barnard College; 
University of Texas, and the University 
of Florida. 
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High Points in Field Council Meetings 


"= New England Field Council met 
at Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
November 3-4. It was easy to sense the 
feeling of satisfaction on the part of the 
Council with regard to the consolidated 
plan of administering the work in New 
England this year. Kingsley Birge and 
John Currie, under this new plan, repre- 
sent both the state and the International 
committees. To most of the students 
coming up to the New England Council, 
with the memory of intercollegiate re- 
lationships that overleap all state boun- 
daries, it seems a perfectly natural 
thing that the work should be planned 
as a unit for all of New England. In 
agreement with the Middle Atlantic 
Council it was voted to add $2 to the 
registration fee of the next Silver Bay 
Conference in order to make more pos- 
sible the effective work of the Field 
Council and the carrying of the Associa- 
tion message from the strong colleges 
to the weak colleges. The most im- 
pressive sections of the discussion had 
to do with the promotion of vital re- 
ligion through the work and influence of 
the men who make up the leadership of 
the Associations. The group was led 
out into a rather unusual but very in- 
teresting discussion of the question of 
membership; that is, who should be 
counted as members and how member- 
ship should be recorded. This will be 
further studied by a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Fay Campbell (Chairman) 
and Stevenson, both of Yale; Paul San- 
derson, of Dartmouth, and C. P. Shedd. 

N the Rocky Mountain Field a joint 

meeting of the men’s and women’s 
Councils was held at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, October 12-13. The first day was 
given to an unhurried search for the un- 
derlying philosophy of the two move- 
ments. It was interesting and gratify- 


ing to see the men and women coming 
out at the same point, discovering the 
oneness of their basic aims. 

In the discussion on the many obvious 
unchristian aspects of life in lands that 
for centuries have been called Christian, 
the group was led to feel that the chief 
fault has been in the tendency to con- 
ceive of Christian discipleship in terms 
of assent to theological definitions and 
dogmas rather than to conceive disci- 
pleship as a Way of Life. This static 
interpretation has made us oblivious to 
colossal evils which have grown up in 
society. The group reached the convic- 
tion that: “If the world is to be brought 
into harmony with the Spirit of Christ 
we must conceive of discipleship as a 
quest of Christ’s way of living. The 
very heart meaning, therefore, of our 
Student Movement is a call for us to 
enlist in the great adventure of discov- 
ering God as the source of Christ’s 
power for ourselves and all the rela- 
tionships of our brothers throughout 
the world.” 

The two field secretaries are assum- 
ing joint responsibility for promoting 
the Friendship Fund in the region, and 
for working up the delegations to the 
Indianapolis Convention. 


| OWEVER much one may be con- 

cerned about the difficulties conse- 
quent upon the transitional period 
through which the Student Movement is 
now going (and there is no gainsaying 
the fact that our experiment in demo- 
cratization is a very difficult and per- 
plexing one), it is impossible to attend 
a meeting like that of the Southern Field 
Council in Atlanta on October 12-14 
without being convinced that we are at 
least moving in the right direction. The 
most noteworthy feature of the Council 
was the rising tide of stude~t initiative 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GIVES A DINNDR 
to foreign students. The four corners of the earth are actually represented. 


and responsibility which on the last day 
manifested itself in an extremely vigor- 


ous fashion. In the earlier sessions this 
was not so evident, due to lack of con- 
tinuity in the Council’s membership and 
unfamiliarity with the whole task of the 
national Movement. It was decided to 
lengthen the term of office to two years 
in order to insure greater continuity and 
a larger number of experienced mem- 
bers. 

The joint session of the Council with 
the Y. W. C. A. Field Council to con- 
sider the relation of the two Associa- 
tions nationally and locally resulted in 
an epoch-making discussion, and a joint 
committee of the two councils is contin- 
uing to study the matter. 


+ meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
Field Council at Madison, N. J., 
November 2, 3 and 4, resulted in several 
significant actions which can be record- 
ed briefly. 

1. The Council voted to request all 
of the Associations in their territory to 
contribute to the home and foreign ser- 
vice of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation twenty per cent of moneys raised 
from students and professors for their 
local work. This home and foreign ser- 
vice includes State and International 
work but does not include the Friend- 
ship Fund. 

That they might also have sufficient 
money ‘to finance their own meetings 
and to make possible more intercolle- 
giate visitation on the part of their sev- 
eral Council members, they united with 
the New England Field Council in vot- 
ing to raise the Silver Bay registration 
fee from $5 to $7, the increase of $2 to 
be used strictly for Council purposes. 

2. The Council voted to cooperate 
with the Intercollegiate Prohibition As- 
sociation in urging the college Associa- 
tions to undertake a poster campaign 
for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Two posters a week for 
twenty-four consecutive weeks are to be 
furnished by the I. P. A. for a charge of 
$10. Additional sets, twenty-four pos- 
ters each, for $3. 

3. In addition to making helpful sug- 
gestions regarding the program of the 
Silver Bay Conference, the Council 
made a definite request that they and 
the New England Council be given a 
fuller charge in the administration of 
the conference. While they expressed 
themselves as exceedingly happy over 
the success of the conference in the 
past, they felt keenly that the Council 
could not continue to respect itself if 
the conduct of this exceedingly impor- 
tant work were taken wholly out of 
their hands. 

That they may prepare themselves 
not only for this task but for other im- 
portant tasks that are sure to appear, 
the Council voted to urge every Council! 
member to remain in the neighborhood 
of Silver Bay for at least four days ai- 
ter the conference for the purpose of in- 
forming himself concerning the major 
problems that confront the Student 
Movement at this hour. 
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Great Harvest At Denver 


University 

rT". HE week of October 8-12 witnessed 

an excessive amount of activity and 
“playful toil” on the campus of the 
University of Denver, for it was then 
that forty-five full-fledged farmers, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of rus- 
ticity, harvested a crop long to be re- 
membered in the Association’s history. 
“Big Bob” Roe, finance chairman, is 
beaming with satisfaction, for he re- 
alizes that the Association has for the 
first time worked out a_ successful 
finance program. 

“Big Bob,” with “Honest Abe” Gus- 
tavson and “Si” Schumacher, were the 
bosses of the campaign, popularly 
known as the Y. M. C. A. Harvest 
Week. The idea was to put the whole 
campaign on in the spirit of good 
rivalry and fun, and to do this, it was 
compared to a week on the farm, 
where the “Big Bosses” (or neutral en- 
tities) gave direction and instruction to 
the work, and the division foremen led 
their “help” in harvesting the crop. 
Therefore “Hiram” St. John inspired 
to victory the Hayfoot Division of 
which he was foreman, while “Rube” 
Brown spurred his “harvesters” on to 
greater and greater effort, though in 
the end his Strawfoots had to admit 
defeat at the hands of their competi- 


tors. “Hiram” was assisted by four 
farmers—“Zeke” Underwood, “Ezra” 
Annand, “Timothy” Holland and 


“Jake” Johnston, who in turn had with 
them each four “helpers,” making a 
total of twenty men on the division. 
“Rube” found loyal support in “Josh” 
Vernon, “Eph” Walker, “Joel’’ Seldon 
and “Zeph” Durham, whose four 
“helpers” each did splendid harvesting. 
Each day these forty men, with their 
leaders and bosses, got together around 
the table for fellowship, food and fun. 
The result was a better understanding 
of the Association program; the build- 
ing up of a constituency, and the crea- 
tion of a better spirit among the men 
engaged in the program. Points were 
given for men present at the lunch- 
eons, for amount of pledges secured and 
additional points for cash collected. 
As a result, almost one-third of the 
pledges were in actual cash, and they 
went “over the top” more than $100. 
FreD A. SCHUMACHER, 
Univ. of Denver. 


They Did It! 


N the heels of an endowment drive 

for the university the Associa- 
tion at Northwestern University accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible by 
staging a four-day campaign for $2,500 
toward its current budget and by secur- 
ing through student effort $2,963. 

The salient features of the campaign 
were a careful organization of fraterni- 
ty teams to canvass every man in the 
institution; a dinner for all canvassers 
at which the needs of the Association 
were explained and helpful hints given 














COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES VOLLEY BALL TEAM 
This team, composed entirely of Oriental students (except the student secretary) won the champ- 
ionship at the Estes Park Conference last June. 


on the art of bringing the Association 
home to every man on the campus; sub- 
scription taken of canvassers, averaging 
$9 per man. 

The Association recognized the efforts 
of the two teams bringing in the high- 
est amounts by presenting each with an 
inexpensive loving cup bearing the in- 
scription: “Y. M. C. A. trophy for ag- 
gressive co-operation.” The cups are to 
rotate, the fraternity getting the first 
cup three times is given permanent pos- 
session, while the fraternity getting 
the second cup twice is granted posses- 
sion. The fraternity to which the first 
cup was awarded brought in $942.50 
and the second $697.50, while a third 
received honorable mention for securing 
$377. These amounts were the result, 
not of competitive giving, but of speed, 
thoroughness and enthusiasm on the 
part of the leading teams. 





Chinese Students Cele- 
brate Independence Day 


IX Chinese students in Vanderbilt 
University, Vanderbilt Medical, and 
Southern College of Y. M. C. A., held a 
celebration in honor of the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic, on the 
evening of October 10th, being the 
twelfth anniversary. The program con- 
sisted of speeches, a pageant showing 
the stages of growth from Old China 
to the New China, and a celebration in 
song and fireworks. 

Dr. O. E. Brown, Dean of the Van- 
derbilt School of Religion, acted as 
Chairman. Among the speakers was 
J. L. Huang of Shanghai, who recounted 
the development from the old China to 
the new. In most eloquent terms, he 


spoke of the great Republic that was 
being born. “In spite of these disturb- 
ances China, on the whole, is progress- 


ing and she is progressing stead- 
ily. If we observe her closely we 
will see optimistic signs everywhere. 


And as we compare these twelve 
years with the first twelve years’ his- 
tory of the United States, we are antici- 
pating for her a great future. The 
future of China is promising and bright. 
Watch her. Give her time, and if neces- 
sary, lend her a guiding hand.” 

The pageant, representing the old, 
revolutionary, and new China in the 
three stages was given in costume with 
oriental settings. In the first, a Buddha 
temple was represented with the priest, 
the mandarin, merchant, and country 
people coming in for worship and burn- 
ing incense. In the second, Sun Yat 
Sen was shown introducing the Chinese 
to the ways of modern civilization. The 
emperor in his silks and furs was forced 
from his throne and made to cut off his 
queue. In the third stage, the Presi- 
dent was shown giving out the new 
constitution abolishing opium smoking, 
polygamy, foot-binding, and declaring 
the freedom of the press and of religion. 
There followed a Chinese garden scene 
in which was shown the equality of 
man and woman, and the companion- 
ship of the home. The little daughter 
romped at will while the parents read, 
then played on the native Chinese musi- 
cal instruments. 

All friends of the students and China 
felt a very keen interest and apprecia- 
tion for this program. It welded China 
closer to the hearts of Nashville people. 

Southern College of Y. M. C. A. 

Forrest D. BROWN 
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Student Associations and the Church 


T= best persons to testify as to 
the relations between the student 
Christian Associations and the Church 
are the students themselves, who are 
engaged in Christian work. We have 
hitherto lacked evidence on this point, 
but last June a study was made by 
the Reverend Paul Micou to secure 
data for the Advance Program Com- 
mission by what is known as a plus 
and minus test. That is, assertions 
were made which the individual answer- 
ing the text checked as either true or 
false. By taking advantage of sum- 
mer conferences, Mr. Micou was able 
to receive replies from thirty-four stu- 
dents from colleges located at widely 
distant points over the country. These 
colleges were of all sizes and the stu- 
dents represented many different com- 
munions, so that while the test was 
small with regard to the numbers of 
those answering, it is very representa- 
tive. Without giving the actual ques- 
tions it is possible to summarize the re- 
sults in a running comment. 


That their Association existed be- 
cause of a need felt among students 
for comradeship and needs of the 


spirit was the opinion of twenty-three 
out of thirty-two. It would appear 
from the answers that the Association 
had made three men undenominational 
in their religious attitude, so that they 
did not care to what church they be 
longed. The rest all that the 
Association has made interde- 
norminational, so that they did care 
supremely for their own churches, 
while they valued and can work with 
all other churches. 


claim 
them 


Thirty-one out of thirty-four thought 


that the churches should supplement 
the Association by church work with 
their own students. That the group 


answering was largely made up of 
those who were already doing church 
work is shown by the fact that twenty- 
nine out of thirty-four said that they 
have associated themselves considerably 
with their own churches in college 
towns, twenty-five attend church regu- 
larly, and twenty-seven engage in some 
sort of church work. 

The majority had been sought out 
by the local minister or local 
people and made to feel at 
the local church. 

There was some confusion in answer- 
ing the question as to whether the 
work of the churches should be done 
by the customary young people’s socie- 
ties (outside the campus), true fifteen, 
untrue twelve; or whether the student 
work of the churches should be done 
by a special campus church student 
organization, true sixteen, untrue eight. 
Four answers, however, said that the 
work should be done by both the 
young people’s societies and special 
campus student church organizations. 
That some work of this kind on the 
campus is needed is shown by the fact 
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church 
home in 


that twenty-four said that in their col- 
lege experience there had been no 
gathering or meeting of students of 
their own communions. 


Turning to the side of religious 
education, twenty-five against nine re- 
port that the Association does not 


offer them a sufficient opportunity to 
learn Christian truth. Twenty-three 
also state that the Association offers 


them no opportunity to learn what 
their own churches teach and stand 
for. It is possible then to understand 
why seventeen students state that 
they find it desirable to supplement 
the Association religious education 


program by a Sunday school class or 
discussion group under church aus- 
pices. Five did not feel this need and 
the rest did not answer the question. 
There is almost complete unanimity in 
stating that it is the student’s duty to 
develop his church membership, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities during col- 
lege. Almost the same proportion, 
thirty to four, said that over and above 
all other moneys which they give, they 
felt they ought to contribute to the 
support of the Church while in college. 

While thirty said that the Associa- 
tion helps win students to Christian 
service, eighteen feel that the Associa- 
tion has not given them ample oppor- 
tunity to learn about various forms of 
life work in the service of the Church, 
though fourteen have had such oppor- 
tunities and one thinks that it is partly 


true that the Association furnishes 
such an opportunity. 
When we come to the section on 


worship many of the students did not 
answer. Eleven felt that the Associa- 
tion has helped them to worship, seven- 
teen felt that it has not, and two claim 
that it is partly true in their experi- 


ence. The group divides evenly on 
whether the Association has trained 
them to lead in public worship. Twen- 


ty find the devotional meetings of the 
Association very valuable; five do not. 
College chapel fares badly at the hands 
of the group, for twelve think that it 
is not a good substitute for church 
service, though five do. 

In view of the above the following 
resolutions by the secretaries at Estes 
Park are of great interest and value. 
It is to be hoped that every Christian 
Association will follow out these sug- 


gestions in the development of its 
work in 1923-24. 
(1) The Associations should have a _ joint 


Church Relationships Committee, with a man and 
a woman as chairmen, these chairmen to sit on 
the cabinets of their respective Associations. 
The other members of this Church Relation- 
ships Committee should be a man and a woman 
selected from the executive bodies of each 
church student society. This Church Relation- 
ships Committee could unify the programs of 


the Church and the Association, as regards so- 
cial life, joint campaigns, life-work confer- 
ences, all-university services, etc. 


(2) Consultation should be held between the 
Associations and the local church forces to pre- 
vent conflict in the securing of student 
leaders. 


(3) In 
ministry the Association should aid the churches 


its program of recruiting for the 
in discovering 
torates. 

(4) In view of the the very effici- 
ency of the Ass program is dependent 
upon a powerful local ministry, and the quick- 
ening influence of public worship, the Associa- 
tion should co-operate with the churches in se- 
euring for local churches ministers with a 
message for students. 

(5) To offset the tendency to judge entirely 
by local cerditions. the Associations should en- 
deavor to interpret the Church to students: 


men adapted for college pas- 
fact that 


ciation 


(a) By training in the genius, his- 
tory and program of the Church, 

(b) By training in worship, 

(c) By joint visitation of church 


leaders to the campus, and 
(d) By meetings of the 

a denomination. 
(6) We recommend the reading of the 
Cleveland Conference Findings and of D. R. 
Porter's pamphlet, “Students and the Church.” 


students of 





A Student’s Notebook 


As “Balanced Rations for December,” 
I recommend the following: 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE LIFE 
oF Topay. By Evelyn T. Underhill. 
(Dutton. $2.50). This well known 
writer about mystical religion deals 
with the significance to Christianity of 
the new psychology. 

THE GENIUS OF AMERICA. By Stuart 
P. Sherman. (Scribner. $2). A frank 
but helpful book for those who are sure 
America is irrevocably committed to 
materialism. 


A GENTLEMAN IN _ PRISON. By 
Tokichi Ishii. (Doran. $1.75). A 
dramatic, truestory of a Japanese 


criminal, a twice-born man. 
* ~ * 

For some years a movement has been 
organizing among Roman Catholic stu- 
dents called the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion. This seems at several points to 
be copying the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. A conference was held in South 
Bend, Ind., in August, with a reported 
attendance of 1,500 members “to discuss 
the needs of missions in various parts 
of the world as yet untouched by Chris- 
tianity.” 

* . * 

The Dean of Men at the University 
of Illinois holds the opinion that the 
ownership of a car is detrimental to 
the best interests of a student in his 
college course. In that connection | 
note that the Senior Council at Prince- 
ton has voted as follows: “It is the opin- 
ion of the Senior Council that a pri- 
rately owned automobile is not only an 
absolutely unnecessary adjunct to a 
Princeton undergraduate’s success, 
social or otherwise, at Princeton, but 
that, on the contrary, it often proves a 
positive detriment to the interests of 
the individual owner.” 

. . * 

Sherwood Eddy will be giving most 
of the college year after January first 
to the Student Associations. Subject to 
various modifications blocks of his time 
will be given as follows: January—East 
and New England; February—Middle 
West; March—East, New England and 
Rocky Mountain territory; April— 
Rocky Mountain and Middle West; May 
—East and West; June—the summer 
conferences. 
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A. L. Miller and B. F. McClelland, 
‘ormer Student Association secretaries 
n this country, have both returned to 
india, where they are now working un- 
ler the India National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s. 

as * na 

W. J. Rose, National Student Secre- 
tary for Poland, was at the Headquar- 
ters Office recently on his way to 
Worcester, Mass., where he is to spend 
a period studying city and industrial 
Association work. 

* ” * 

I was surprised recently to discover 
that quite a number of our secretaries 
and committee men do not subscribe for 
“The Student World.” This is the 
quarterly journal of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The Editor 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN would be glad 
to receive subscriptions at 50 cents a 
year. Combined with THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN both magazines may be sent to 
one address for $1.25. Some of the 
readers of this column would doubtless 
like the reprint of the July “Student 
World,” which gives a series of articles 
dealing with the beginnings and his- 


torical development of the Student 
Movement in several countries. 
* * * 


I was interested in this paragraph 
from a recent report of a conference of 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
when the President of the Yale Y. M. C. 
A., reporting for the Liberal Club, said: 

“In one sense the Liberal Club, which now 
includes thirty-five members, ‘s exclusive: it ad- 
mits only those to membership who show a keen 


interest in its work. It excludes those who are 
indifferent. A student meets us on the campus. 


He wants to be admitted to the Club. We ask 
him whether he reads the newspapers, the ‘Na- 
tion,’ the ‘New Republic,’ the ‘Fr: eman’ ; whether 
he cares about the problems that the Club is 
discussing. If he answers ‘Yes,’ he is admitted. 
If the answer is ‘No,’ he is refused.” 


7 * * 

The Friendship Fund is being ami- 
ably received in every section. So far, 
however, very few dollars are in hand 
to fill the need voiced by cable from Eu- 
rope. Readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will agree that we are not given to 
“crabbing” in this column, but the slow 
response seems a bit inconsistent with 
the experiences of the vast student 
hordes which have made pilgrimages to 
the fall games. The total cost of such 
trips this year, together with the stu- 
dent contributions to new stadiums and 
“bowls,” will undoubtedly total millions. 
Dare we let the Friendship Fund fail? 

* . - 


Vox Studentium, a journal published 
in Vienna in the interest of European 
Student Relief, says: “Mr. Conrad Heff- 
mann, Executive Secretary of European 
Student Relief, has this summer been in 
America taking a well deserved rest.” 
It is surely good to have Hoffmann in 
America, but any one who has followed 
the schedule which the Friendship Furd 
Committee has kept him upon from 
Princeton to Denver will hope that he 
may find some well deserved rest on the 
ship which in early December takes him 
back to the Geneva headquarters. 


Some Telling Publicity 

S a part of the preparation for 
4 Authur Rugh’s coming to Penn 
State College for a series of evangel- 
istic meetings last year, the Association 
there issued an unusually effective se- 
ries of leaflets. These were distributed 
at tables in fraternity and boarding 
houses. The following is one of the 
series: 

“S’pose I might’s well pack my trunk. 
If I lose this exam, I’m a goner; and 
with old giving it, I’m sure to lose 
it. I don’t mind so much being busted 
out, but it’s hard on the folks at home.” 

“Oh, you’ll get through O. K., that is, 
you will if you’re wise.” 

“This is no joking matter, Jack. If 
only I were wise enough to get an A I 
suppose.” 

“No, I don’t mean that. I know fel- 
lows who pulled B’s and A’s last year 
who knew less than you.” 

“Oh, I get you—but I hate to start 
anything like that; I never have.” 

“T’ll tell you, Joe, it’s this way. That 
old he-devil gives such an impossible 
exam that it shows that he expects ev- 
eryone to crib. In fact, a fellow has to 
know a lot to get by. with the help of a 
book. But you can work it easily. I 
hardly cracked a book all semester last 
year, and I pulled a B plus.” 

“Put me next to the system, then—it 
must be all right if all the fellows do it. 
Certainly it’s a durn sight better thai 
getting busted out.” 

Two weeks later. 

“Gee, this bed feels good to me. I'll 
sleep tonight. Say, Joe, I den’t want to 
butt in on private affairs, but I see 
you’ve grown up and dropt this prayer 
business at night.” 

“Yep! I’m off that kid stuff fcr life! 
I guess God knows what to do withou 
my telling him—that’s if there is a God. 
A prayer doesn’t mean anything to me 
any more—guess I’m getting the scien- 
tific mind, and religion and science don’t 
mix. Well, I’m tired, too. —— Night.” 

Do we realize that cribbing cuts cne 
off from relationship with Ged as surel)s 
as would stealing and that our inte!- 
lectual difficulties often grow out of our 
failure to see clearly between right and 
wrong? 








Who’s Who in This 
Number 


James C. Baker, Chairman of the 
Advance Program Commission; chair- 
man of the last three Geneva confer- 
ences, is even better known as he min- 
isters to 2,300 Methodist students of the 
University of Illinois as pastor of Trin- 
ity Church. 

From the chair of Philosophy at 
Haverford College, Rufus Jones writes 
this discriminating word about certan 
efforts to relate the New Psychology to 
Christian work. 

John L. Childs is a missionary on 
furlough, formerly a student secretary 
in the Middle West. 


John T. Dallas has worked out his 
wholesome views about contagious per* 
sonal experience as Associate Head 
Master of Taft School; Chairman of the 
Blairstown Conference, and Rector of 
the Episcopal Church by the eves of 
Dartmouth. 

And perhaps it is unnecessary to state 
that talking a Bible group is death is 
a thing that Jay Urice never does in 
his work of training budding secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A. 





Students and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment 


rT. HE Student Section of the Citizen- 

ship Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October submits the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

That all student bodies throughout the naffon 
be urged at this time to express their positive 
stand on the question whether good citizenship 
does not require the unqualified cbservance of all 
law in letter and spirit, as such observance re- 


lates particularly to the question of enforcement 
of the Federal Prchibition law. 


This is another evidence that in- 
fluential student leaders are determined 
to throw their weight in the scale of 
law enforcement, with particular em- 
phasis on the Eighteenth Amendment. 
This is further confirmed by the reso- 
lution adopted by the Student Commit- 
tee of Counsel of Illinois, “bitterly re- 
senting this lack of law observance in 
our country” and strongly urging that 
“each individual student in our colleges 
and universities put himself on record 
as solidly behind the cause of law en- 
forcement.” 





Among Colored 
Students 


J. E. Moorland, who was for more 
than thirty years an Association work- 
er, was recently retired by the Interna- 
tional Committee. In the early days 
Dr. Moorland gave much of his time 
to student work. He will be missed at 
the Kings Mountain and Gibsland con- 
ferences. 


William C. Craver, for five years in- 
ternational student secretary for the 
Southwest, has been named the secre- 
tary chiefly responsible for the work 


among colored student Associations. 


Nearly two hundred officers attended 
officers’ training conferences in Octo- 
ber. These were held at Storer College, 
W. Va.; A. & T. College, N. C.; A. & M. 
College, (?); Walden College, Tenn. 


The Gibsland Regional Council met 
at Alcorn College, Miss., Nov. 6-7. 

State Officers’ Training Conferences 
and State Committees of Counsel will 


meet simultaneously as follows: Ala- 
bama, State Normal School; Texas, 


Texas College; Arkansas, Haygood Col- 
lege. 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


The Swiss Movement 
in Difficulty ... 


Students from all over the world who 
have studied in Switzerland and been 
welcomed by the Swiss Movement in its 
foyers and meetings will hear with sor- 
row of the financial difficulties which 
have made necessary the resignation of 
M. de Rougemont, the General Secre- 
tary, of Dr. Keller, Secretary for Zu- 
rich, and of M. d’Espine, Secretary for 
French Switzerland. The Swiss Asso- 
ciation is suffering from results of the 
war—namely, the financial crisis and 
the departure of the huge number of 
foreign students who were studying in 
Swiss universities. M. de Rougemont 
writes: “A complete change in the old 
order is taking place. The responsibil- 
ity for the Association must now fall of 
necessity on students and auxiliary com- 
mittees, and it is impossible to tell in 
advance what the result of these changes 
will be.” 


Third International 
Student Discussion 
Conference 


Members of the Swiss Movement 
made the arrangements for a conference 
at Heinrichsbad, Switzerland, August 
Z1st-September 6th. The fifty dele- 
gates represented the student move- 
ments of twenty countries. One of the 
delegates writes: 

“The Heinrichsbad conference was, I 
expect, to most of us an inspiring meet- 
ing, not so much for what it achieved 
on the spot, but for the possibilities 
which it opened. To meet students of 
so many nationalities is not necessarily 
to understand their points of view, and 
to understand does not necessarily im- 
ply filling up from them what is lack- 
ing in ourselves. But meeting them 
makes things possible, and I hope that 
during the year it will bear much fruit. 

“During the first two days, when we 
discussed in different ways the King- 
dom of God, it was clear that there 
were divergent points of view, but none 
were without their value. Beneath the 
differences there was a growing unity, 
and a realization of the necessity of all 
three. On the third day, when 
war and pacifism were discussed, there 
was still more difference of opinion. 
Against the background of ‘what is good 
in patriotism’ there were many conflict- 
ing views. To some the weakness of hu- 
man nature and the imperfections of so- 
ciety, to others the curse of God rest- 
ing upon the world, made war inevita- 
ble. Some distinguished war from pri- 
vate murder as being an evil, not a sin. 
A few held the pacifist position that 
moral force has the greater power, be- 
cause behind the world is God, and that 
the use of war and force is a sin which 
can be and must be—though slowly— 
abolished. Here there are only two al- 
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ternatives—to accept war as inevitable, 
or to accept pacifism as an ideal for 
which we must actively work. The 
fourth and fifth days, when we dis- 
cussed economic questions, were valua- 
ble in a different way. It was not a 
case of combining the truth of different 
views or of choosing between two alter- 
natives, but rather of understanding the 
social system and studying, by com- 
paring notes, how to better it. 

On the sixth day two meetings stand 
out, the wonderful service together in 
the chapel and the meeting under the 
stars at the end. Of these it is very 
difficult to speak; but without them the 
conference would have lost its greatest 
contribution. It was there that we felt 
our spiritual unity and the bond of 
union in Christ more than in any one 
discussion. It is because we have felt 
that spirit that we can go forward with 
a good courage towards the attainment 
of intellectual unity—not a flat uni- 
formity but a harmony enriched by the 
mutual understanding and appreciation 
of each other’s special gifts.” 


Life of German Students 


The mark falls daily, and the hard- 
ships of student life increase in propor- 
tion. Work is more and more difficult 
to find, and the purchasing power of 
savings grows less each week. Food, 
clothing, fuel and rent present well- 
nigh insoluble problems for the stu- 
dent. The meals which are served in 
student dining-rooms are often deficient 
in quantity and in quality, and are 
lacking both in fats and sugars. Some 
students live mainly on _ chocolate, 
munched while studying, and many do 
not have three meals a day. Health 
suffers as a result, and during the sum- 
mer the Wirtshaftshilfe has organized 
and paid most of the expenses for some 
rest-houses for poor students who are 
ill. Dr. Schairer and Dr. Tillmanns and 
their helpers in the Wirtshaftshilfe are 
facing a serious crisis. Some of the co- 
operative ventures, dining-rooms, work- 
shops, etc., have had to be closed, and 
the outlook for the winter is black. 

The Student Christian Movement had 
great difficulty in arranging for its 
summer conferences because of the econ- 
omic situation. One conference had to 
be cancelled, the dates of another had to 
be moved from August to July, because 
of the increase of railway fares in Au- 
gust. Herr Weber, Fraulein Traeder, 
and the other secretaries and members 
of the Student Christian Movement are 
carrying on their work under conditions 
which test them physically and spirit- 
ually to the uttermost. 


Visit of Dr. Datta to 
Australia, Fiji and New 
Zealand 


Dr. Datta, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Y. M. C. A. and the Stu- 


dent Movement of Australia and New 
Zealand, spent the end of June and July 
in Australia, then went to Fiji, where 
he was anxious to see the conditions 
under which the 70,000 Indians there 
(mostly agricultural laborers) live, and 
has spent September in New Zealand. 
He expects to return to India early in 
November. A correspondent writes of 
the Victorian State Council Conference 
in Australia: 

“The speaker of the day was Dr. 
Surendra Kumar Datta, who—as he 
told a hundred or so members and 
friends of the Student Movement of his 
happy days in the British Movement, of 
the woes of Young India and of the 
great hopes that evermore spring up in 
the hearts of those who catch a glimpse 
of a new world based on the Sermon 
on the Mount—had us all dreaming 
again the dream of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. Some of the details of the 
dream, which we may yet see realized, 
were: first, a closer union of the east- 
ern branches of the World Federation 
(India, China and Japan uniting with 
Australia and New Zealand as the east- 
ern unit) ; second, a Federation Confer- 
ence in Australia; third, an Australian 
Student Secretary working under the Y. 
M. C. A. in India; and fourth, a con- 
tinuous feliowship by correspondence 
between students in Australia and their 
neighbors in other eastern countries.” 





Brazil 

M. Galland writes: “The Brazilian 
trip which Mr. J. Navarro Monzo and 
myself made was one of the most active 
and interesting events of my life. We 
called the attention of the Brazilian 
students to the E. S. R. Fund, and we 
are glad to say that a National Com- 
mission was formed in Rio and five local 
Commissions in other important cities. 
Judging from the sincere enthusiasm 
with which the students and professors 
answered to our call, I doubt not the 
contributions of Brazil will be generous. 
The opportunities for service in the As- 
sociations of Rio, Sao Paulo and Porto 
Alegre, and in the universities and high 
schools of strategic cities, the innumer- 
able occasions for addressing evangeli- 
cal schools and churches, made this 
short trip a busy time. Mr. Monzo’s 
remarkable addresses, in their intel- 
lectual structure, as well as in the mor- 
al and spiritual deepness, greatly im- 
pressed some of the best academical peo- 
ple of the cities in which we stayed. I 
do not remember any other period of 
my life in which I was worked so hard, 
had so many occasions to speak in pub- 
lic and in which I felt so happy. There 
is no doubt that the Federation has a 
strong message to bring to the profes- 
sors and students of Brazil just now 
and there is no doubt also that a man 
of the type of Navarro Monzo is called 
to render most valuable services in 
many parts of the world.” 
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Notes From The Field 


New England 


Eight-eight presidents, deans and stu- 
dent representatives from New England 
colleges and schools, assembled at M. I. 
T. to discuss the work of the Student 
Friendship Fund. President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College and Mr. 
Graham Taylor both spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of this fund. The following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed: “That 
we, representatives of thirty-five col- 
leges, schools and universities in New 
England, pledge ourselves to go back to 
our institutions to present this situation 
as fairly and forcefully as possible, and 
to promote any movements which we 
can that will secure immediate relief 
for that situation.” 


A new venture in the New Englana 
field is the enterprise of the Christian 
Association at New Hampshire State 
College. They are co-operating with 
the larger parish plan, reaching out, as 
is being done by some of the rural 
churches, only this time from a student 
center along several lines of religious 
and social activity into a considerable 
area around about Durham. 


Football enthusiasm was capitalized 
by the Christian Association at Wes- 
leyan just before the Amherst game 
when Ray Petty was put on after a 
football rally. It was said to be the 
best rally that Wesleyan ever had. 
Petty, of the Judson Memorial church 
of the lower East Side of New York 
City, gave to it a most effective spiri- 
tual appeal, speaking of the all import- 
ance of enthusiasm. 





Middle Atlantic States 


A significant action of the Middle At- 
lantic Field Council at its recent meet- 
ing was the decision to request every lo- 
cal Association to contribute to the 
home and foreign service of the Y. M. 
C. A. twenty per cent of all moneys col- 
lected for the support of Association 
work on the local campuses, from facul- 
ty and students. The University of 
Rochester has led the way by actually 
putting in its budget $237, which is just 
one-fifth of the total asked from faculty 
and students for the support of their 
student work. 


The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation requests the co-operation of the 
Middle Atlantic Field Council in a great 
poster campaign for law enforcement. 
It is prepared to furnish two posters a 
week for twenty-four consecutive weeks 
at the rate of $10. Extra posters will 
be furnished at a rate of $3 per set of 
twenty-four. The Council voted unani- 
mously to do all in its power to get 
every local Association in its territory 
to participate in this poster campaign. 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania in- 
vites colleges and universities of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland to send representatives to 
consider with him the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, on Novem- 
ber 25th, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. C. O. Wright, General Secretary 
at U. of P., is in charge of local ar- 
rangements. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
enrolled 236 men in the study of “In- 
ternational Problems and the Christian 
Way of Life” and, says the report, “we 
are just beginning.” 


Syracuse has sent out five deputation 
teams to nearby colleges and prepara- 
tory schools to boost the Friendship 
Fund. Three out of the five schools vis- 
ited have definitely agreed to put on a 
campaign. 


By a happy circumstance Dr. Allyn K. 
Foster, Sherwood Eddy and A. Bruce 
Curry have been working in this field 
the last month and have reached all 
told, thirty-one different institutions, 
with their challenging messages. Testi- 
monials concerning the great value of 
their service are received daily. 

The professor of English at Salem 
College, W. Va., has requested the sixty 
students in that department to read and 
report upon Dr. Gray’s article in the 
October number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Lafayette College Association breaks 
all records in the attendance at its reg- 
ular weekly meetings, having an aver- 
age during the month of October of 250 
students per week. A tea is served one- 
half hour before the meeting by the la- 
dies of the college faculty. 





The Middle West 


Forty-three men from fifteen Iowa 
colleges met for two days at Ames for 
the annual gospel team training con- 
ference. A goal of 150 team visits 
during the school year was set by the 
conference for the state. 


Co-operating with the Industrial De- 
partment of the city Association and 
with the student Associations of Drake 
and Des Moines universities, the State 
Committee of Iowa brought Dr. George 
S. Lackland, President of the Labor 
College of Denver, to Des Moines. Dur- 
ing his three days in the city he met 
with and addressed eight labor unions, 
the Building Trades Council and their 
executive committee, several groups of 
prominent business and professional 
men of the city, and chapel assemblies 
at both universities, with a view to 
launching a labor college movement in 
Des Moines. 


Sunday evening vespers at Ames, 
Iowa, led by C. D. Hurrey of the 
Friendly Relations Committee October 


28th, developed into a forum on for- 
eign student work and resulted in the 
planning of the second state-wide for- 
eign students’ conference, to be held in 
February at Grinnell or Cedar Rapids. 


A significant survey of student Asso- 
ciation work is being undertaken by the 
Student Council and Sub-Committee on 
Student Work of the Indiana State 
Committee. Six teams of three men each 
will visit selected institutions, to ap- 
praise with the local forces the Asso- 
ciation’s work and relationships. The 
study will be continued by the Council 
and Sub-Committee throughout the 
year, a complete report prepared on 
the basis of the facts gathered and a 
state policy drawn up. 


Splendid Fall Retreats have been held 
by several Associations in Indiana. Pur- 
due went to Battle Grounds; Indiana 
Central to Buzzard’s Roost; Manchester 
College to Silver Lake; Indiana Univer- 
sity to Camp Bedford. All felt tremen- 
dously repaid in renewed vision and fel- 
lowship. Several Associations (outside 
of Indiana) have a Retreat for 100 or 
more for the campus leaders over a 
week-end. 


At the Officers’ Training Conference 
last spring, John Barr of Rose Poly- 
technic said: “Next year Rose is not 
going to be in seventeenth place.” He 
went back and has certainly put the “Y” 
on its feet. A handsome room has been 
fitted up with $700 worth of real furni- 
ture and a real program is being put on. 


DePauw Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A, 
Greencastle, Ind., called a conference of 
church pastors and Association leaders 
to arrange for a united religious pro- 
gram on the campus this year. The 
Associations are using a card on which 
all new students may signify their de- 
sire to join with the Church through 
either the affiliated or regular member- 
ship, stating also what church they wish 
to join. Last year about 600 students 
at DePauw affiliated as church mem- 
bers in Greencastle. 


Carbondale (Ill.) Normal plans its 
work with a special task for each week. 
One recent week they concentrated on 
a Go-To-Church Movement, in which 
local churches co-operated. 


Northwestern College, Naperville IIL, 
welcomed the new men at a “hobo” par- 
ty. Social chairman Moser says: “I had 
personally made arrangements with the 
pastor and five faculty friends, so they 
were prepared. We left the gym for 
thé back-doors of these six homes. Af- 
ter we sang an appointed hobo stepped 
from the crowd and asked for some eats 
for his buddies. After the promise of 
eats the hobo announced the joyful news 
to his pals and introduced our benefac- 
tor. The eats were accumulated in a 
paper sack. We ate lunch in the Presi- 
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The cost was only $2 which 
All of this 


dent’s sack. 
we gave to aid in buyirg. 
for 200 men!” 

The Sophomore Commission of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin spent a week-end 
at the Ela. Cottage across Lake Men- 
dota. It is hoped that the trip will be- 
come traditional with sophomore com- 
missions in the future. 


The South 


At the University of Tennessee 100 
per cent of the fraternities are taking 
part in the Bible study contest for the 
best attendance, for which a silver lov- 
ing cup is offered. A noon Bible class 


meets three times a week for non- 
fraternity men and women.. The Asso- 
ciation is responsible for the devo- 
tional services twice a week at the 
chapel. 

At Davidson College nine men out 


of a student body of 575 are not mem- 
bers of an evangelical church. The 
Association has set itself to win these 
nine. Twenty-four voluntary study 
classes leaders are in the nor- 
mal class are organized. One class is 
conducted, prayers and all, in the Span- 
ish language. 

At The Citadel there has been an 
average attendance at Morning Watch 
of forty men. Sixty per cent of the 
freshmen are enrolled in Bible study. 


whose 


A Promotion 
members 


force of seventy-five 
and a freshman Friendship 
Council of twenty-five men have been 
organized at Mississippi A. & M. More 
than 500 men are members of the Sun- 
day School classes on the campus. 

A student committee is in charge of 
the Gene Turner Foreign Work cam- 
paign at Georgia Tech., with a goal of 
$3,000. In preparation for the cam- 
paign a letter has been sent to parents 
of students and to pastors and super- 
intendents of Sunday schools; student 
speakers appeared before church and 
Sunday schools as well as before the 
twelve military companies of the col- 
lege. A faculty luncheon, addressed 
by members of the faculty and J. J. Mc- 
Connell of the Foreign Work Depart- 
ment, also was held. 

J. Stitt Wilson is making a series of 
visits in this region. Students are be- 
ing deeply stirred by his remarkable 
addresses. 

The State Council of Virginia is con- 
tinuing the admirably superior rela- 
tionship to the student work in that 
state which it developed last year. A 
committee, composed of several students 
and local secretaries, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for helping the weaker as- 
sociations through visitations. The 
Council is also making plans to help 
raise the budget for a State Student 
Secretary. The Chairman of the Coun- 
cil has reported that the new State- 
ment of Purpose is used most effective- 
ly in some of the Virginia colleges. 


9° 
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Rocky Mountain States 


Results of the Spring Training Con- 
ference are being felt in clearer concep- 
tions of the basic reason for the exist- 
ence of the local Associations. The 
Friendship Council is functioning in an 
increasing number of schools. So far 
this promises to be the best year we 
have yet had, from the point of view of 
prayer, personal work, and _ earnest 
search for the Christian way of life. 

“Pilgrims of Friendship” are being 
used as widely as possible in the col- 
leges, both for the solicitation of funds 
for European Student Relief and for 
educational purposes regarding student 
conditions in Europe. The forum type 
of meeting is being largely used. 

The Week of Prayer (November 11- 
18) was designated Friendship Week. 
Week. 

The Student Secretaries’ Reading cir- 
cle, now in its third year, has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful. The plan is, each sec- 
retary purchases one book, all books 
being circulated each month. 


The Southwest 


Two hundred and twenty-six men 
were out for the first Bible study ses- 
sion at Central College, Mo., with the 
attendance holding its own in subse- 
quent meetings. The Association has 
united with the other religious organ- 
izations of the campus in a School of 
Missions to continue for six weeks. 

Oklahoma University has a new Re- 
ligious Forum. “Our first attempt has 
been more than we expected. The aver- 
age attendance has been about 100. A 
twenty-minute talk is followed by forty 
minutes of discussion. Subjects han- 
dled so far are: “Marriage, What Is 
It? a Problem?”; “Is Prayer An- 
swered?”; “What and Where Is God?” 

Eighteen hundred men attended the 
stag mixer. The Association is also 
fostering two strong Hi-Y clubs; care- 
ful plans are laid for the Week of 
Prayer; full representation planned for 
Indianapolis; three all-university stunts 
planned before Christmas; one country 
church started and two others under 
way; financial campaign successfully 
closed. 

Some high water marks in this field 
are: Central College has over ninety 
per cent of its men enrolled in Bible 
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A Record 
RANEISN MARSHALL COL- 

LEGE, Pa., with an enrollment 


of less than 500, has ordered twen- 
ty-one copies of THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN. They claim this is a record 
for a college of its size. Who can 


beat it? 
b a 


study. Park College is placing special 
emphasis on the “International Prob- 
lems” course of study. Missouri Wes- 
leyan is having the best meetings in 
their history. Kirksville Teachers’ 














College has a strong cabinet represent- 
ing all phases of the college life. Mis- 
souri Military Academy has an average 
of over one hundred at its weekly 
meetings; practically every man in the 
institution gets into the Association 
daily Bible study program. Cape Gir- 
ardeau Teachers’ College has _ an- 
nounced a series of meetings to run up 
to the middle of January with such 
compelling titles as “Hitting on Al! 
Six”; “Business and the Golden Rule”: 
“Copying Over Life’s Shoulder”: 
“What’s in Your Back Yard?” Under 
the slogan: “We Challenge You to 
Live Clean” the Y. M. C. A. at Cape 
Girardeau is arresting the attention of 
~ student body to the highest ideals in 
ife. 





The Pacific Coast 


From California Agricultural: 
Bible discussion group is going at 
white heat. It started with an attend- 
ance of twenty-one and threatens to be 
half as big again to-night.” 

Edwin Liljegreen is president of the 
Chemawa Indian School Y. M. C. A. 
The new cabinet is reported as taking 
hold in splendid shape. 

The “U. Y.” Council at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California has had 
four meetings with the following grow- 
ing attendance: 18, 35, 50, 61. Only 
men of sterling Christian purpose who 
promise to work faithfully for the 
things of Christ in the campus are 
asked to join the Council. 

The Japanese and Filipino students 
at. the University of California lost 
their fine new club house in the recent 
Berkeley fire. They face the situation 
courageously and plan a new home. 
The sympathy of the nation goes out to 
these friends, stricken both here and 
in their home land. 

Dwight Rugh writes for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Association: “We are 
using the Friendship Council in real 
earnest. Over sixty men definitely as- 
signed. Have 350 in all and Friend- 
ship Council will consist of forty men.” 
Twenty-two students and professors at- 
tended the fellowship cabinet retreat. 
Japanese Relief and campus Bible dis- 
cussion groups are prominent fea- 
tures. 

Evidently we still have a real prob- 
lem in trying to interest the average 
church-going Christian in the import- 
ance of winning the foreign students 
to the Christian Way. In one univer- 
sity recently seventy church women on 
a carefully selected list were invited to 
a big foreign student rally. Only ten 
came. Many tell us that the Christian 
home is the best place to win their 
interest. 

Ralph Cole of the California State 
Committee was responsible for a con- 
ference October 27-28 at Pacific Pali- 
sades where students from the junior 
colleges and certain county and boys’ 
secretaries laid bigger plans for ex- 
tending the work in the junior colleges. 


“One 
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